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LADY HAZLETON’S CONFESSION. 


By MRS. KENT SPENDER. 


Author of ‘‘ Her Brother’s Keeper,” ‘‘ Mr. Nobody,” ‘‘ Parted Lives,” ‘‘ Both in the Wrong,” Xc. 
CHAPTER XVIL—(Continued). 


RoBerT could almost have envied the inventive genius of 
womankind when he saw how the piano stood Evelyn in good 
stead. There was no coping with her when she was always ready 
with an excuse, and he regretted that, against his be'ter julg- 
ment, he had allowed himself to be drawn into any altercation. 
Still, a sense of defeat which was intolerable goaded him to make 
one more effort. 

“You may laugh at good women,” he said; “but I know of 
one good woman who not only really cares for and always stands 
up for you whenever you are spoken against, but would make 
you a far better friend and companion than any number of 
Matilda Smiths.” 

“ Dear !—how interesting !” 

She had listened with fingers still suspended over the ivory 
keys; but she now struck a chord or two, and asked with derisive 
curiosity, “ May I have the pleasure of knowing the name of the 
lady who so favours me ?” 

“Can you not guess? She took your part when you were 
blamed for persisting in spending the day with Mrs. Smith at 
Ascot.” 
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“So?”—in the German fashion, without turning her head— 
“then it seems that Matilda and I were looked upon as com- 
panions in iniquity ?” 

“Not by Irma,’ said Robert, warming to his task ; “Irma is 
never hard on anyone. And, if you think so much of appear- 
ances, Irma is not ugly—she looked like a goddess of youth and 
health the last time I saw her at Mrs. Maitland’s.” 

“And who may the goddess of health be—somebody in Lem- 
pricre, [ suppose?” was the unexpectedly crabbed answer as the 
planogave out a thunderous bang,andthe musician suddenly veered 
round on her stool. “ Your goddess,” she continued, “is not in 
my style! Good heavens! talk about what you understand! <A 
Hebe ina high cashmere dress at an evening party. I assure 
you Irma’s get-up was so positively appalling that I kept as 
safely as I could on the other side of the room, for fear people 
should guess I had anything in common with such an original.” 

Robert was writhing on his chair, and flushing painfully— 
“'The dress was something white.” 

“Cream-coloured, if you please. Irma’s countrified complexion 
could never stand white—there is a sort of bucolic, vigorous 
comeliness about her which I suppose has been inherited from 
generations.” 

Robert was roused from the nonchalant manner which he had 
hitherto thought it wise to assume. “ Your sarcasm sets me 
thinking,” he said sternly. “Bernard is to be envied in his wife.” 

“Yes; she is one of those resigned, submissive women who set 
themselves to make a sort of sanctuary for their male divinity.” 
There she stopped, for her innate sense of justice would not suffer 
her to associate Irma with that feebleness which she condemned 
as tantamount to crime. 

“A good wife tries to enter into her husband's affairs—into 
his sphere of action.” 

“No doubt,” she answered with a sweep of her pretty hand, 
“her husband should be her code of duty—her estate—her coat 
of arms.” 

“You are not so ignorant as you pretend to be.” 

“Oh, I never read Shakspere. I get it all from Henry Irving.” 

“Trma is better informed: I am told she does half Bernard’s 


work for him.” 
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“The more the pity; it is establishing a precedent, and you 
men know how to make the most of precedents.” 

By this time the more cold-blooded Robert was as highly strunz 
up as his wife. The storm which he had tried to avert for weeks, 
and which she felt would be of use in clearing the atmosphere, 
seemed to be upon them in good earnest. He had no longer a 
fear of offending Evelyn or of hearing painful answers from her 
lips—a fear which had exercised a wholesome restraining power 
in the beginning of the interview. 

He had even forgotten to keep up that air of grand seiqgneur 
which nettled and annoyed her; and he no longer winced when 
she dared to make fun of him. His heart was beating fast, and he 
had a sudden difficulty in his utterance, for he had a settled 
purpose in view. He had alluded intentionally to Bernard’s 
literary work that he might test the truth of a more serious 
warning received from Lord Hazleton than any which referred 
to Mrs. Shuttleworth Smith. 

“Talking of Bernard,” he said carelessly, “reminds me of 
Barclay. He lost his appointment owing to ill-health—they 
could not keep it open longer for him, and they tell me that he 
too has been seribbling for bare life. Now itis really sad to think 
that a man of his merits should be reduced to such expedients 
to ward off starvation.” 

Not a muscle moved in her face, though there was a sound as 
of rushing water in her ears. Robert's handsome features, as 
she looked at him steadfastly, became suddenly one of those 
blurred and chaotie jumbles which you see in the drawing of a 
child attempting to portray the semblance of a human being. 
Yet so confident was she in her own strength that she scorned to 
turn round again to the piano, and her voice sounded to her clear 
ani distinct as she answered, untruthfully : 

“T thought he was one of Mrs. Percival’s friends whom you 
had determined to cut.” 


“Why should I cut him?” asked Robert, still earnestly watch- 


ing her. “He is a harmless poor devil enough. I met him one 
day in Pall Mall, on my way to the club, and he looked oddly 
cadaverous. Since then I have been told he is likely to die.” 
Her carelessness was a little over-acted. “It is a pity when a 
man is brought up to that sort of thing. I don’t call it living; 
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that is why I am sorry for your brother and his wife,” she said, 
as she left the piano and reclined negligently on the sofa. | 

“T thought you would be more sympathetic.” 

“No, I am not for those who fail,” she answered; “my sym- 
pathy is for success. In that matter I have perhaps taken a 
leaf out of your book. I have noticed that your sensibilities 
prevent you from being able to endure the sight of sick or very 
poor people.” 

Her intonation was still remarkably distinct, and he was so 
relieved by her indifference that he took no notice of the taunt. 
Somehow they seemed mutually to have forgotten that the ob- 
ject of their conversation concerned a certain tabooed invitation. 
It branched off to altogether other topics, and Robert’s suspicions 
were so allayed that he attached no consequence to Evelyn’s 
rapid, excited speeches. 

They quarrelled over these other topics with much bickering, 
which was by no means new ; and so little did Robert know of 
what was really taking place in his wife’s mind that she wel- 
comed the jarring interlude, just as in a state of intense physical 
agony a sufferer will welcome the surgical remedy of counter- 
irritation. For once in his life she let Robert torment her as 
much as he liked; she had ears for nothing now but what he 
had told her about Claude Barclay. The interlude had been in- 
deed ridiculous, and sooner or later it would be necessary for her 
husband to be reminded that she could not be held in leash in 
this fashion, or hooded only to fly a little distance as he fancied. 

“Even that in itself would be more than I could bear. I would 
sooner die and have it all over. He does nothing but worry me,” 
she cried, as she threw herself on the bed in her own room, hid- 
ing her beautiful face in the pillow. 

For what was Robert's worrying, or what the desire she had 
felt to avenge herself in some way upon him, and sting him by 
her words, compared with the excruciating torment which she had 
been enduring for the last hour—an agony as if something had 
been grinding on within her—snapping with horrible pain and 
then grinding on again? Would it ever stop altogether, or must 
her life stop with it ? 

“Claude is dying,” she repeated to herself, “and I am his 
murderess.” She rang for some strong coffee. Generally, she 
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would not take it; she thought it bad for her complexion. But 
all such little vanities were forgotten by her now; she ordered it 
black as ink. Much to her maid’s horror. Then, when again by 
herself, she rose slowly and unlocked a drawer, taking out of it 
a letter which had been carefully hidden for the last three years. 
It was in a well-known handwriting, but commenced in a very 
different fashion from the letters which had been addressed to 
her previous to her marriage. 

The writing was shaky; it had evidently been dashed off 
under the influence of strong excitement; the style of address 
could not be colder. 

“Madam,—I am sufiering through your misconduct; my 
health has been greatly affected ; and my work has been injured 
accordingly. The time may come when I shall be obliged to 
give it up altogether. ‘This is not the reason why I write to you; 
it is too late to appeal to your honour, or to reproach you with 
your broken promises. But every wretch may be allowed to die 
unmolested, and ever since your marriage your husband has per- 
secuted me with lying accusations ; he has injured me with his 
friends, and tried to ruin me at my club. The days of duelling 
are past, nor would I take any active measures against a man 
who is dear to you. I write only to tell you that whether or 
not this form of annoyance takes place at your suggestion or 
with your connivance—which I can hardly believe, since you 
used to have a heart—it is time it should cease. Sooner or later 
I may go abroad, but I am independent, and I do not choose to 
be driven away by unjust calumny. I would rather live the 
slander down, whether it emanates from you or from Mr. Ever- 
ingham. On the latter supposition I think it is as well that you 
should know the character of the man you have married. Do 
not think that though I have been injured through you, I bear 
you any grudge. Be forgiven.—CLAUDE BARCLAY.” 

She had taken out the letter and had read it again and again. 
during the years it had lain hidden among her lace pocket- 
handkerchiefs, but never till now had she attached serious con- 
sequences to it. It had indeed steeled her against Robert, and 
was one of the reasons why she hated the fetters she had forged 
for herself, and despised the man who had been mean enough to 
crush a rival who had no power to hurt him. But knowing 
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Barclay to be of the artistic temperament, nervously organised, 
in spite of his strong physique, and given to strong assertions, 
she had dismissed the greater part of the story as incredible. 
She had answered the letter by a line or two, knowing even then 
that she was so closely watched as to run considerable danger 
when she ventured to write. But it had seemed to her impossible 
ever to approach the subject with Robert. He had shown him- 
self from the first so touchy and sensitive with regard to his 
wife’s former admirers, and there had been such a flame of anger 
in his eyes whenever the name of Barclay was mentioned, that 
Evelyn—shrewd in this matter as to her own interests—had 
taken her cue from him, and preserved absolute silence as to her 
past life. 

It was different now when she had heard from her husband’s 
own lips that the only man she had ever cared for was likely to 
die. 

“T was selfish. I was cruel. I let the persecution go on, and 
now I shall be his murderess. He will die,” she said to herself 
with conviction, pushing back her hair from her heated brow. 
She prided herself on never being given to nervous trepidation, 
but now she realised that she was human, and that she could 
suffer cruelly like the rest of her sex. 

By accident she saw in the mirror the change in her own face, 
and pushed the glass away from her with a movement of disgust. 
The very luxury of the room which Robert had furnished to 
please her was hateful to her at that moment; the pink silk 
hangings of the bedstead and the windows, with the white 
statuettes on carved brackets on the wall—Flaxman’s “ Night 
and Morning,” and a guardian angel with spreading wings—or 
the delicate china on the dressing-table for the scents, hairwashes, 
and powders—were all equally disgusting to her in her present 
mood. She turned the gas low that she might not see. 

Robert had friends with him that night—old fogies she 
generally called them, for Robert’s special friends were of the 
type of old-young men. She heard the door of the smoking- 
room slam, one or two familiar voices, and then the sound of 
ascending footsteps, and knew that Robert had gone to bed. 
She did not follow his example. Having given orders to her 
maid to say that she had a headache, she had locked the door of 
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her room, and lay undressed upon the bed, where in the solitude 
of the night, for the second time in her life, she prayed wild, in- 
congruous prayers. 

But as the morning light crept in between the curtains and 
she could no longer bear the two voices contending within her— 
or silence the underlying soul perpetually protesting against the 
superficial one—she rose and poured out a dose of some strong 
narcotic, and then lay for hours after the daylight came—a white, 
prone figure, with scarcely-heaving breast, in a sort of trance, 
which bore little resemblance to pliant, relaxing, healthful sleep. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A STOLEN VISIT. 


THERE is one sanctuary to which a husband cannot easily follow 
a wife, and that is the fashionable dressmaker’s, where a lady, 
who is trying on various new costumes, may be excused for 
spending hours, not only in being fitted, but in consulting over 
the solemn mysteries of millinery, dresses, and corsets. These 
were penetralia to which Robert had never been admitted, and it 
vecurred to Evelyn on the following morning that a ready way 
of eluding him would be to announce the necessity for being 
closeted with Madame Elise. 

He did not think of contradicting her, the more so as his 
suspicions had been allayed on the previous day. He was a 
little sorry for his wife, who looked ill, and somewhat subdued, 
and he reflected with some regret that the process of breaking 
her into harness might tell upon her health, and even her beauty. 
When, therefore, she announced that she should be absent from 
lunch—having a longer visit than usual to pay to Madame Elise, 
and some shopping which was also necessary, he bore the 
announcement more quietly than she expected. If he thought a 
little scornfully that it was one of Evelyn’s weaknesses to make 
dress the Alpha and Omega of existence, and that it was some- 
what extravagant of her to insist on having all her fripperies 
manufactured by a woman whose prices were said to be high, he 
was not anxious about it, knowing that Lord Hazleton had 
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supplied his wife with an ample allowance for making the best 
appearance in society, and that Evelyn had as yet never dunned 
him for money. Profiting by the advice which had been given 
to him in the beginning of his married life he had taken care 
never to supply her with the key of his desk. Had he done so 
there would have been little surplus in it, for Robert was a 
methodical man, and the bank seemed to him the proper place 
for storing his extra guineas. 

“T shall be in again about four o’clock, and that will give you 
some time for study,” said Evelyn with a return to her usual 
bantering tone. “I cannot expect to follow my husband in his 
sublime flights into the learned regions from which we women 
are to be excluded, but you must sometimes have leisure to read.” 

He accepted her flattery without seeing through it; it might 
also be said that he expected it from her, and wanted her, as she 
sometimes laughingly declared, to have “a touching faith in his 
intellectual attainments, and an idiocy of admiration for her lord 
and master.” The dark little study, with its rows of classical 
folios, was the only place in the house to which it was possible to 
banish Robert, and though Evelyn looked in vain for some 
result from the hours he was supposed to spend in meditation 
between its walls, she blessed it for furnishing her with a means 
of playing upon his self-approbation when his curiosity became 
intolerable. 

She had to wait for Madame Elise, who resided in a large house 
in one of the best streets of the West End, for it was the custom 
of this great genius to make other ladies wait her pleasure, and 
when at last the great dressmaker appeared she was sharp enough 
to see that there was something amiss from the tone in which 
Mrs. Everingham gave her hurried order. Of all her customers, 
Mrs. Everingham was one of the greatest fidgets about the fit of 
a dress ; the slightest crease annoyed her, and if a single fold was 
draped ungracefully, though other ladies would not have noticed 
it, she would invariably find it out. Evelyn’s indifference was 
new, her manner hurried, and even her laugh not as musical as 
usual. Nor did it escape Elise’s eye that her client had dressed 
herself more hurriedly and less tastefully than her wont—in black. 
too, though the day was a warm one—and that she had swathed 
her face, quite unnecessarily, in a thick gauze veil. She was more 
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determined than’ ever to take her stand and to speak to Mrs. 
Everingham of the long accumulated debt which had now reached 
the serious amount of £2,000. She reminded Evelyn politely 
that she had received since her marriage but small instalments 
towards the defraying of the debt, and, even ventured the 
length of politely refusing to execute further orders until the 
debt was defrayed with interest. 

Evelyn was taken by surprise. Mrs. Percival had certainly 
given hera hint before her marriage to Robert, of the importance 
of this debt, bat with Evelyn’s usual recklessness of consequences 
she had dismissed any obligation so disagreeable from her memory ; 


and all the more readily as Madame Elise had hinted at the time 


of her wedding that the matter might stand over during the life- 
time of Lord Hazleton. 

That the woman should turn round and suddenly apply for the 
whole sum had seemed to her impossible. Pale and statuesque 
as she had been when she entered the room, she became suddenly 
ruddy beneath the cream-coloured veil. 

“Do not trouble about the dresses,” she said haughtily, as she 
swept towards the door; “I will give my order to Worth.” 

But the supposed impertinence “of Madame Elise was not to be 
so easily checked. One of Evelyn’s gloves was unbuttoned ; she 
had taken it off to inspect some new material. Madame followed 
her to the door and commenced buttoning the glove in the politest 
way in the world. Then she asked with the same sang froid if 
Mrs. Everingham would kindly empower her to send the account 
mentioned either to Mr. Everingham, or to Lord Hazleton; she 
wished to do everything possible to meet Mrs. Everingham’ S 
wishes, but the fact that she herself owed money, and other 
people would not wait for it, made it necessary for her to eall in 
a certain number of her debts. 

Evelyn drew away her hand, measured the woman from the 
crown of her head to the tips of her shoes, with a glance on which 
she prided herself, thinking it able to annihilate those who were 
too presuming, and then—more haughtily than ever—begged her 
to call her carriage. 

But a whirl of fears swept through her mind. Madame Elise 
would most certainly send the bill as she threatened. It seemed 
as if the waters were closing in on her on every side; something, 
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if it were possible, had been added since the interview to the 
chilly, heavy weight already resting on her heart. Under other 
circumstances she—with her quick wit—would have been casting 
about her for reconciling or compensating ideas ; she might have 
thought of some new device for circumventing Madame Elise. 
She tried not to attach any importance to this fresh misfortune, 
but she could not help thinking of it when, a few minutes after- 
wards, she dismissed the brougham, saying that the shops were 
so near she could easily walk to them, and then, when the man 
was well out of view, hired a four-wheeler, with orders to drive 
quickly to another part of the town. 

Her conscience was not at ease, and she tried in vain to fight 
against the horrible sensation of sickness which was assailing 
her. 

“Tt is all a miserable tangle,” she was saying to herself. “I 
hate acting, but I shall be forced to act. I must flatter Robert, 
and stoop to wheedle that money out of his pocket or his uncle's, 
just when I am behaving treacherously to him. I cannot affurd 
even to have my attitude one of withdrawal; I cannot say 
openly, ‘Let me go my way and you go yours.’ I shall have to 
take the attitude of a wife who is beholden to him for a favour, 
and he—who has been accustomed all his life to expect unceas- 
ing devotion from women—will know how to take advantage of 





it, and my chances of ever being happy with him will be fewer 


than ever.” 

She closed her tired eyes, she tried in vain to close her ears to 
the noises in the streets and the rattling of the cab. 

Although she had hated Robert’s lecture because of his didactic 
way of giving it, had he not after all been to a certain extent 
right in one of those horrid little sermons about fast women and 
their ways which he had tried to read her on the preceding day ? 
And then she languidly reflected that she could preach a much 
better sermon herself. How eloquently she could discourse on 
the mischief of milliners’ bills and midnight revels; on the 
wickedness of mercenary marriages, in which there was just as 
much sale and barter as in any market for white slaves; 
or on the rivalry and competition producing hatred for other 
women, passed in the same way through the tire to Moloch 
with all the modesty crushed out of them, and all the 
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heart in them destroyed. Was it a decay in the conviction 
of immortality which made women so desperate? Certainly she 
had never pretended to have any spiritual cravings; she left that 
sort of thing to Bernard’s wife. Nor did she know till yesterday 
that the heart which she had done her best to annihilate would 
revenge itself on her with unsatisfied desires. “A fashionable 
woman,” as she told herself bitterly, “had no business with a 
heart.” 

She remembered that Claude Barclay had said something of 
the sort on the day when he waylaid her and spoke so bitterly 
to her in Kensington Gardens. “Such women as you are in- 
capable of a great passion ; you have never loved anything but 
your own cherished selves; you think you are on a higher level 
than those others who are betrayed by their madness and reck- 
lessness to dishonour and misery. I tell you that marriage 
without love is equally a dishonour.” 

The words rang in her ears. She had been accustomed to 
repeat them to herself in a morbid and unhealthy way in those 
intervals when frivolity could no longer help her to keep off 
thought—never, however, acknowledging that she had fallen as 
low as the Guineveres and Heloises who had borne the suffering 
of their sins, but with a sort of lurking admiration for the 
man who had dared to show her own coquetry in its naked de- 
formity. 

“These artists and scribblers are fanatics,’ she had reasoned 
with herself; “the world simply could not go on if we were to 
vive way to such fanaticism.” Nevertheless, she paid a sort of 
homage to the fanaticism. Robert’s real limpness and feebleness 
of physique and character, in spite of his attempts at self-asser- 
tion, seemed to her despicable, compared with Claude Barclay’s 
vitality. She could never forget that interview, when the force 
with which Claude had overwhelmed her had thrilled in his 
voice and glittered in his dark eyes; and now the latent anger, 


which she had tried in vain to cherish, melted away at the — 


thought that this brave fellow might never be himself again— 
done to death by her own and her husband’s heartless conduct. 
“T must see him and try to make him understand that J, at 
least, had nothing to do with the petty malignity so natural to 
Robert. I will go to him as a friend ; we were always friends, 
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Why should people who are friends be kept apart by mere pre- 
Judices—foolish scruples which, if investigated, prove to be only 
absurd and ridiculous ?” 

Such were the thoughts which coursed rapidly through her 
excited brain as she drove to Mr. Barclay’s lodgings, in the 
neighbourhood of the Strand, though she had tried not to allow 
herself time to think, knowing well that if she had done so she 
would condemn her own action. Women of Evelyn’s sort do 
not stay to argue when they are carrying out an impulsive wish. 
They act first and argue afterwards. She had not at all made 
up her mind what she should say to Mr. Barclay. She did not 
even know how much she should hint to him about the dreary 
disappomtment and the hopeless void which she was already 
beginning to feelin her married life—she only knew that she 
mvust see him. 

The servant who opened the door when the cab drew up at 
the lodgings was not too well trained to hide her astonishment 
when a well-dressed lady demanded somewhat imperiously to see 
the invalid. The girl explained that Mr. Barclay was “that 
bad” the doctors were “afeard that things would go hard with 
im,” but that he had a sick nurse—would the lady like to see 
the sick nurse ? 

“Mr. Barclay is a friend of mine. I did not hear till the other 
day that he was so seriously ill,” explained Evelyn, finding it 
dithicult to keep the tremor out of her voice as a stout, motherly- 
looking woman, with white apron and cap, came to interview the 
visitor in the narrow entrance hall. She was thankful that it 
was one of the nurses of the o!'d-fashioned sort, and not a new- 
fashioned “ Sister,’ who was attending to the patient; and yet, 
though she kept the veil lowered, conscious of the suppressed ex- 
citement in her face, she fancied that even the old-fashioned 
nurse eyed her curiously. 

“Tt can do no harm and it might do good, if you allow me to 
see him—just for a minnte,” she pleaded, as the nurse began to 
explain that the gentleman was delirious, and would not be 
likely to recognise anyone. 

“In that case it can do no harm,” again pleaded Evelyn, as she 
managed to press a golden coin into the capacious palm of the 
nurse’s hand. 
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The nurse’s manner changed at once. 

“They say that folks is all the stronger from having had one 
of these terrible illnesses, when once a good recovery is made,” 
she said, encouragingly, as she led the way up the stairs, and 
then again she looked suspiciously at the beautiful face of Mr. 
Barclay’s visitor. 

For as Evelyn raised her veil, her eyelids were quivering 
nervously, and two great tears were coursing down her cheeks. 

“T come to you as a friend—once your greatest friend. I did 
not know you had been so ill,” she said, in a voice which she 
tried in vain to keep steady as she gazed at the haggard figure 
in the bed, in which the eyes alone seemed to live, making a 
great effort to keep command over her nerves—an effort which 
she had hitherto never made in vain, and yet thinking “ this is 
my work—if he dies he will haunt me.” 

She required all her nervous strength, as the figure—looking 
like a spectre, and feebly illuminated by a pair of candles which 
the nurse had placed on the table—the dim light of the fading 
day having already been excluded by blinds—tried to raise itself 
from the pillows, after a pause which seemed like ages, and 
pointed with an arm like that of a skeleton. 

“She is—my wife—married to me in the grave,” he said 
slowly, with an air of conviction, the immense effort which he 
had been making to distinguish between the hallucinations of 
his delirium and the realities of life evidently causing him acute 
anguish, as he sank back with a groan, angrily waving her away 
from him. 

The poor fellow had been tormented by dreams—dreams 
in which his journalistic experiences had been mixed up in 
comic fashion with the vagaries of his brain.’ Evelyn did 
not answer. She did not even care at that moment for the 
possible gossiping of the nurse, as she stood by the bedside, 
unconscious of the tears on her cheeks, looking down at the 
haggard face—dream-disturbed and changed. But he waved her 
away. 

“Let him say what he likes,” she whispered, as he shrank 
back and fell helplessly on the pillows, wandering as deliriously 
as ever, but this time talking rapidly, jerking out his words. 


“They think they are alive—these beautiful women,” he said, 
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with a wild laugh ; “ but they are not—they are dust. Centuries 
and centuries ago such loveliness walked the earth, and men fell 
in love with it, and worshipped at its feet. Long ago it turned 
into dust, and rises again to make fools and devils of men. She 
is vain enough to think herself new—that is the joke of it—but 
she is only the old, old type with the golden hair, that for ages 
has been rotting in the grave. She is new for a little while, and 
then she will have to die ; the senses will grow dim, the emotions 
cold, cold—she was cold as marble always—such women are not 
worth a thought.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
SUNDAY MORNING AT ROBERTS HOUSE. 


A FEW days afterwards, on a Sunday morning, Robert, who with 
his air of manly superiority rarely took note of small circumstances, 
could not help being alarmed at the delicacy of his wife's 
appearance. It was one of those days in our queer English 
climate when you feel only half vitalised, and when the absence 
of sunshine and fresh air has an effect upon the spirits. Evelyn 
had been capricious, contemptuous, ironical in turns, and yet 
when Robert looked at her lounging on a settee in her morning 
wrapper he saw that she was almost as white as the filmy lace 
which encircled her neck, and that her eyes were filled with 
tears. She herself was aware of her singular condition. It 


sseemed to her as if she had no more control over her own thoughts 


than she would have had if they had been birds flitting back- 
wards and forwards, mocking her when she attempted to exercise 
her will. Her conversation was broken, inconsequent, and she 
was aware of it. 

“You furnish me with another reason for objecting to your 
appearance at this water party. Such excursions on a Sunday 
are altogether alien to my principles and habits,” said Robert in 
his most didactic style ; “ but on this occasion you are evidently 
not well enough for the effort you propose to make.” 

“Tt seems to me that you object to everything, even to my 
seeing poor people,” retorted Evelyn, whose nervous state could 
be partly accounted for by the sudden and unexpected appearance 
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of Mr. Barclay’s nurse, who had mysteriously requested to se2 
Mrs. Everingham in private, and had informed her that the in- 
valid had come “suddenly to hisself” after she left him; that he 
had moaned and complained as he never did before of his lonely 
and forsaken state; and that he had inquired if a lady had not 
been with bim, or if his delirious fancy had played him some 
scurvy trick, as he was unaware whether his visitor had belonged 
to the dead or the living. The nurse had described the lady, and 
then—probably before his strength had sufficiently come back to 
him to enable him to rally his scattered senses, and certainly 
while his head was still confused—he had murmured the name of 
Mrs. Robert Everingham, asking the nurse again if she were sure 
that such a lady had actually visited him, and if it were possible 
to convey a message of thanks to her for her kindness, 

Evelyn dismissed the gossiping woman with the specious 
explanation to Robert that she had come to her on some matter 
connected with charity. ‘The “charity” was somewhat vague, 
and when Robert urged her for particulars she put him off with 
the sarcastic answer that if she was not “so much given as he 
was to lofty flights of benevolence ;” she “knew better how to 
keep the secrets of her left hand from her right.” 

And now she had her little fling at him. “ You object to 
everything—even to my seeing poor people.” Whilst Robert, 
determined not to be disconcerted, answered, that he certainly 
objected to water parties, not only on account of the Sabbath, 
but also on account of the people she was sure to meet at them. 
“Oblge me by giving it up and going for once to church 
instead.” 

She was too weary to discuss the matter just on the very day 
when she had to ask him for money, though Robert's “ churchy ” 
expression was particularly odious to her. He was more than 
ever a “young-old” man, pursing up his lips much as Polonius 
might have pursed them, supposing that ancient moraliser to 
have accompanied Ophelia to church. 

She played her part with a purpose, and having mollified her 
husband by saying her prayers with him in public, she con- 
sidered it would be hard if she, who prided herself on her 
persuasive powers, could not coax a sum out of him for that 
unfortunate dressmaker’s bill. 
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Yet the task was a difficult one. It would not be possible for 
her to tell her tale without making some revelations which would 
be terrible to a man like Robert. He wished to show her that 
he was pleased with his wife, and yet when the lunch was over 
she annoyed him by her unusual fidgettiness. He could not 
imagine why she did not sit still, and found it worrying to 
his nerves to see her flitting backwards and forwards, ad- 
justing various ornaments in the room, hovering about her 
marqueterie desk, and fiddling restlessly with bundles of papers, 
which ought not to have been touched upon a Sunday. Now 
and then she trilled little snatches of tunes, like a child who sings 
when it is frightened, its heart beating the while with the idea 
of keeping away terrifying bogies. She would have put off the 
evil moment had it been possible to do so, but she had too much 
common-sense to suppose that she could get rid of such a 
monstrous difficulty by postponement. Madame Elise had to be 
paid ; by hook or by crook she must get the money. But more 
than once when Evelyn tried to attack the subject, she broke 
off into a foolish tailless sentence, and more than once, in the 
midst of the trivial small talk, she tried to touch on it in a 
parenthesis, which Robert ignored in the conversation. 

She began to grow desperate. She had forced herself to be 
calm, yet told herself she preferred to practise the virtue of 
calmness in private. To what purpose had she married this 
bundle of all the proprieties, if she could not apply to him in an 
emergency for a substantial cheque? She determined to keep 
him in good humour, and with praiseworthy self-control sidled 
up nearer to him—for the two were sitting on a sofa. 

She looked at him so appealingly, and the blue eyes were so 
pathetically pretty as she said, wrinkling up-her girlish forehead, 
“T want to ask a favour of you,” that Robert took her hand in 
his in a quiet, fondling way, not habitual to him, and gazed 
straight into the lovely face. Instinctively she drew back, for 
she had not used herself to these endearments, and hated to be 
examined critically. The contact of his hand with her’s had 
never made the blood flow faster in her veins, and he had, as a 
rule, to be content with the calm irresponsive manner in which 
she submitted to his caresses, presenting her cheek coldly for his 
morning and evening salute. But she saw her mistake on this 
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occasion and corrected it. It was a pity to gainsay him in so 
small a point when she wanted to gain a great one. 

“ Did I ever tell you how poor I was before I met Mrs. Perci- 
val ?” she asked, sidling her hand confidentially again into his. 

A shadow crossed his face. The subject of Mrs. Percival and 
Evelyn’s adventures before her marriage had hitherto been 
tabooed between them. 

“It is good to be saved from the affliction of too much history,” 
he responded, a little drily, and in her heart she could have 
thanked him, had not circumstances been so untoward, for the 
forbearance with which he had treated her youthful antecedents. 
A more inquisitive man would have blamed her for what might 
have seemed to him a cold, stubborn reserve respecting her former 
life, but Robert's pride had backed up her reticence; he had even 
resented Mrs. Percival’s name being bracketed with his wife's. 

There was no inflection in the unmeaning voice when he added 
with his usual formality, “I do not inquire about the past; we 
have to do with the present.” 

Yet the fact of his haughty indifference made her task all the 
harder. For the woman was equally proud. She had found it 
easy to put the man off with mere pennyworths of affection— 
supposed to atone for the expenditure of that capital which by 
legal contract should have been his. But she knew that he had 
his fair share of the cynicism of the age—a cynicism which could 
laugh at the way in which women struggled for coronets, or 
backbit each other in matrimonial markets for the sake of 
gold. And she knew that when she told her tale, Robert would 
see through her flimsy excuses; that he would perceive the truth 
in all its vileness ; how Mrs. Percival had used her drag-net in 
all sorts of waters, condescending even to the meanest subter- 
fuges. How would it be possible for Evelyn to explain that she 
had never known till too late how her very dress had been 
treated like a money-lending transaction, and how she had been. 
decked out while some future master was to pay for the invest- 
ment ? 

No; better a thousand times would it be for Robert to suspect 
her of wicked and lavish extravagance, and though her cheeks 
grew hot, as she boldly mentioned the full amount of the debt, 
she dropped her first intention of making a clean breast of it, 
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minding him horribly of the stage, and his principal impression 
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mendaciously persisting that Madame Elise had charged her the 
whole sum for the dresses made since her marriage. 

Robert's pale grey eyes expanded as he answered in deeply 
accented tones of unbelief, “There must be some mistake. My 
uncle has made you an ample allowance, and both he and I were 
informed that you were by no means abnormally extravagant in 
your expenditure.” 

“Tf you mean that Mrs, Percival informed you, she told you a 
great many lies,” doggedly answered the self-accusing culprit. 

Robert let his hands fall with unmistakable emphasis on his 
knees as he repeated still more angrily, “ But the sum is «mpossible 
—what can you have had for it ?” 

“ Silks from Bagdad, silver filigree from India, Bedouin bangles,” 
she said, shaking her arms, covered, according to the then fashion, 
with little silver bracelets, and boldly romancing. “ You see, as 
Lord Hazleton keeps those diamonds under lock and key, I must 
have some sort of ornaments, and these evanescent things are 
more expensive in the end.” 

He did not believe her, and he let her see that he did not, 
though he only answered in icy tones, “Madame Elise must 
wait ; I cannot possibly pay her at once.” 

Then for the first time he became aware of the electric fluid 
with which the atmosphere was charged, and his comprehension 
was enlightened by the gathered venom in his wife’s answer. 

“Thanks to your frankness, I shall be able to get somebody 
else to help me. Many other men would be glad to pay my 
debts.” 

The eyes of both met as if constrained by the same force. The 
woman was pale and wild ; cold drops stood on her forehead. It 
was a time for revelations so involuntary that she did not know 
how much or how little she had betrayed. 

“You put an ignoble construction on all I do. It matters 
nothing whether I add to the roll-call of my iniquities or not. 
Besides, it is quite a common thing to have friends to help one,” 
she added, with an attempted laugh. 

But her appearance belied her laughter, and Robert 
mindful of the proprieties—looked in sheer terror at the white 
face and uplifted arms. It was a strained, an anguished face, re- 
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was that the decency and respectability of a home that should be 
dignified and honourable, with a dignity suited to the descendant 
of a long line of ancestors, was in some way outraged by such an 
absurd exhibition of hysteria. 

He was not alarmed at her threat, though more than ever he 
felt the need of keeping a tight hand on this woman, and a cir- 
cumspect watch over all her actions. He never for a moment 
doubted that he should be able to do this, and his prominent 
feeling at the moment was his hatred of anything approaching a 
scene, and his vexation with himself for having allowed this sort 
of swordplay between himself and her. It was outrageously 
undignified, and he determined to parry the last tragical thrust 
as coolly as if it were nothing to him so that the fencing should 
cease. 

“You try to be an accomplished actress,” he said; “but you 
are not intriguée and you are too young to know the meaning 
of your own foolish words.” 


(To be continued ). 


REVELATIONS. 


THE last great Prophet to his Patmos driven 
Saw giant shapes of dread and joy divine ; 
A city whose vast gates like beryl shine ; 
Combat tremendous between Hell and Heaven ; 
A great white Throne and worlds beneath it riven ; 
An awful judgment seat where line on line 
The multitudinous angel hosts combine— 
Visions earth’s love and hate and vengeance leaven. 
So stood the seer enraptured and alone 
Upon his rocky island passion-pale, 
Lifting a corner of the mystic veil, 
Viewing right triumph and wrong overthrown, 
Though careless mariners along that coast 
Saw naught but sunset’s clouds all tempest-tost. 
MARY GEOGHEGAN. 



















































THE DEFENSIVE POSITION OF HOLLAND. 


THE rather alarming words, “ Holland in danger,” which the well- 
known Dutch military authority, Baron Tindal, has for some 
time past been making to ring in the ears of his nation, suggest 
thoughts of a fairly pathetic character to many people. 

Anxiety, indeed, has existed for a considerable time past 
on the part of thoughtful men, and particularly military 
men in Holland, as to what would be the fate of that country in 
the event of a European war; or, what is more especially feared, 
a war between Germany and France. And notwithstanding the 
fact that both these powers seem about equally profuse in the 
declaration of peaceful intentions, still as the subject of defence 
and the strengthening of the military position are matters of the 
first concern with both France and Germany, and indeed with all 
Europe, everybody appears to be looking forward to a gigantic 
struggle, with these two powers forthe chief combatants, as an event 
not long to be postponed. The position of Germany seems to be, 
after all, a thoroughly defensive one. But it is this, one is com- 
pelled to say, after everything has been gained that can possibly 
be desired by Germany as regards France ; while it is observable 
that with all the Emperor's oft-reiterated wishes for continued 
peace, there is only a rumoured disposition shown on his part to 
reduce armaments ; the arming still goes on. Nothing is actually 
done towards such a rapprochement with France as would be 
calculated to allay the tension which exists between these two. 
Until the two central powers of Europe shall come to an under- 
standing, and do their part towards a general disarmament and the 
dethronement of militarism on the Continent, not only will the best 
interests of the toiling masses fail to be conserved, but the 
“struggle ” will continue to be a danger fairly to be considered as 
looming in the distance, and one which other nations must per- 
force provide against, 

Little as Holland would of her own accord have t» do with this 
struggle, she nevertheless is likely, in spite of herself, to be very 
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directly concerned. The question, therefore, which at different 
times since the Franco-German war has been asked with reference 
to this country, again arises; “Is Holland to be erased from the 
map of Europe?” This surely is an important question; and 
such an erasure would be an unwelcome spectacle to the world— 
the effacement of a nation so great in her past, and whose 
liberties were won only after a war waged through eighty 
years ! 

As regards the “coming” struggle between France and Ger- 
many, it is believed that Holland, Belgium, and Luxemburg 
might fare badly through complications likely to arise out of 
such a war. Luxemburg, though declared independent and 
neutral, already belongs to the German empire in respect of the 
customs union (Zollverein), and in case of war with France 
natural causes would make of it a German State. Belgium, too, 
shares this feeling of anxiety. The idea is prevalent that the 
French and German armies would very probably make a battle- 
ground of the south-eastern corner of that country, especially of 
the valley of the Meuse ; and when once seized, the country might 
either be permanently held by one of the combatants, or, perhaps, 
divided between them. Like Switzerland, Belgium’s situation 
renders her liable to sudden invasion from either side, and little 
faith is placed in protocols or treaties. She feels that, notwith- 
standing the protecting zegis of England, the old settlement which 
was arranged when Antwerp was made the basis of defence, will 
no longer serve her purpose, and a new line of protection is in 
process of construction, consisting of fortifications of great 
strength along the Meuse, and around Liege and Namur. These 
two cities are virtually the pivots of the new system of fortifica- 
tions. The latter, indeed, is one of the dismantled towns, the 
reconstruction of whose defences Major Girard, in an important 
pamphlet, published not long ago at Brussels, entitled, “ Belgium 
in the Next War,” points to as rather a satire on the diplomacy 
of the first quarter of the century, when by a secret treaty 
Prussia was permitted, in the event of war, to occupy Namur, 
Huy, and Dinant. Diplomatists of to-day will perhaps be sur- 
prised to learn that by the Fortress Convention of December 14, 
1831, the stipulations of the secret article of the military 
protocol of 1815 were maintained, rather than abrogated, and are 



















































806 THE DEFENSIVE POSITION OF HOLLAND. 
still in force. Moreover, the King and military authorities of 
Belgium, in view of the general apprehension, are desirous of 
creating a good standing army, and are doing their best to have 
the Prussian system of universal service adopted. 

Holland, as compared with Belgium, is less in danger as 
regards the possibility of her becoming a battle-ground for 
contending armies; but she has reason to fear that Germany 
considers her, for strategic and commercial reasons, a desirable 
possession—and an impediment between herself and the sea, 
which it is desirable to remove by the process of absorption. 
This has given rise to a feeling of insecurity on the part of the 
Dutch, especially in view of the unsatisfactory state of their 
defences. The irregular distribution of their standing army of 
55,000 men, and the inadequacy of their navy for war purposes 
have, however, recently become subjects of serious attention, and 
have led to projects—though, unfortunately, as yet little more 
than projects—for improving and strengthening the military 
position and the building of new ships of war. And here, in a 
word, it may be stated that the defensive system of Holland 
consists of a scheme of concentration, called by military men the 
“Fortress of Holland.” The old line of defence, which was 
extensive, has been abandoned, and what is called the “ New 
Water Line,” which in a sense may be said to be within the old, 
has been adopted. This line comprises within its circuit the 
provinces of North and South Holland and a large part of 
Utrecht,—the richest portion of the Kingdom, including the four 
large towns of Amsterdam, Rotterdam, the Hague, and Utrecht, 
as well as the considerable cities of Haarlem and Leyden. In 
fact, the “Fortress of Holland” forms a peninsula, and is 
connected with the rest of the country for the length of 12 
leagues only—from Naarden, on the Zuyder Zee, through 
Utrecht, to Gorcum. This is called the “New Line,” as opposed 
to the “Old Line,” the openings in which for inundations saved 
Holland in 1672. Formerly there was a succession of lines of 
defence, and even now the Utrecht line is but a secondary base. 
Properly speaking, no attempt is now to be made to dispute the 
territory inch by inch. The line of Utrecht may be broken 
through, and then Amsterdam and its immediate vicinity would 
become the last, but grand point of resistance. This point has 
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always been regarded as impregnable; and when the Dutch 
General of Engineers, Krayenhoff, in 1810, so declared it to be, and 
Napoleon doubted, he had but to spread out a map before the 
great master of tactics to evoke the involuntary expression, 
‘ Je le vois.” 

But, it may be asked, “ Are not Holland and Germany sister- 
nations, and are not their relations entirely cordial?” The Dutch, 
it is true, belong to the great Teutonic family, as do the Germans ; 
but they differ materially in their political and social life; in 
fact, they incline much more to French manners and customs— 
at least, that is the case with the cultivated classes in recent 
times. Though the German language is to a certain extent 
generally understood among them, yet there is no locality in 
which it prevails. In the words of M. Havard, “ Dutch is ever 
in possession of the field.” Nor is it impossible to deny that 
there is in Holland an instinctive feeling of dislike towards 
Germany. The people have grown up under the’ impression, 
whether well-founded or not, that their great neighbour covets 
the soil which they themselves have so industriously created, 
with the numerous canals and convenient waterways, and, in 
addition, their wealth-giving colonies. It may be true, indeed, 
as M. Havard states, that—apart from supposed strategic policy 
with military men in Germany—some fanciful philosophers have 
devised, “from the depths of things,” a pretext for annexing the 
Dutch kingdom, because, forsooth, a portion of its territory 
was for thirty years united to the ancient German Confeder- 
ation.! 

Yet Holland was never actually troubled by Prussia. Indeed, 
when near the end of the last century, the King of Prussia 
sent an army to intervene between the political parties of the day 
in Holland, and to restore to his full powers, as Stadtholder. the 
Prince of Orange (William V.), his brother-in-law, the Prussian 
army returned when its work was accomplished without have done 
any harm to, or levied any exactions upon, the people. As much 
cannot be said for the French, who, a little later, invited by the 
Revolutionary party, came, indeed, ostensibly as friends, but re- 
mained as appropriators of the country, levied many millions of 


1 ** La Hollande Pittoresque,” p. 474. 
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florins, and even put an end for some years to the national exist- 
ence. At least one-third of the gigantic national debt owing by 
little Holland—one thing certainly which Germany would not care 
to assume—was created in those unhappy years of foreign domina- 
tion. But the France of our day cannot trouble Holland, if really 
there were any danger of this, for the other powerful neighbour is 
close at hand. Danger, if it exists, is rather in the direction of that 
neighbour. Germany is, indeed, a great country, but poor; 
Holland is a small country, but rich. In Germany the people of 
Holland are called the “rich Dutchmen.” Not a year passes 
but many Germans, who have found a new Fatherland in this 
small country, or perchance made a fortune in her colonies, be- 
come naturalised as Dutch citizens; though for a Hollander to 
become naturalised as a German, is a thing unheard of. The 
merchants of Cologne continually complain to the Prussian 
Government that the Rhine and its branches—its terminations, 
perhaps, more properly, those “smiling heirs” of the German 
river, as Wachenhusen happily denotes the Waal, the Yssel, and 
the Leck—are not sufficiently deep to enable German vessels of 
important capacity to pass to and from the ocean. Hence the 
Germans are finding fault with the disinclination of the Nether- 
lands Government, to spend year after year millions of florins in 
deepening the principal branch of the Rhine sufficiently for the 
passage of ocean-going steamers. The Germans even complain 
that the Dutch fishermen catch too many fish in their rivers, 
especially salmon; and on this account great quantities of young 
fish are prevented from ascending to Cologne and the higher 
reaches of the Rhine. Moreover, the Dutch are a sea-faring 
nation ; while the Germans only have, as yet, some hopes that 
they may be. ; 

Holland is admittedly a colonial power; and Germany, 
as we all know, has of late shown a strong inclination to possess 
colonies, or rather to obtain foreign possessions. The idea, it is 
true, of German colonies is ridiculed in Holland, just as, indeed, it 
has hitherto been in England, where colonising has become a 
national characteristic. The Germans will prosper in every 
country, and emigration is prevalent to a very great extent; but 
all history shows that they were never able to found colonies 
for themselves. ‘Their action in Africa, New Guinea, and in 
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the South Seas has not been attended with fortunate results, 
and those enterprises are samples in proof of the fact that the 
Germans are not in their element as colonisers, and that they 
lack the faculty of the Dutch and English in managing native 
tribes. One may, indeed, conclude that Prince Bismarck, under 
whose chancellorship this new policy was inaugurated, yet who 
never was a prime mover in the matter of German colonial en- 
terprise, but reluctantly gave it his assent, only did so to soothe 
the national pride, and to furnish German politicians and German 
geographers with subjects for discussion. Their more sage 
statesmen would seem really to doubt the wisdom of Germany’s 
policy in this direction ; but as she has set down her foot it is 
felt that she must not draw back, but must press forward until 
the experiment is thoroughly tested, whatever the cost may be. 

For these reasons—some of which should perhaps draw the 
two peoples together—there is not only a material difference 
generally, but as we have above observed, a kind of antagonism 
existing between the Dutch and the Germans. There are people 
in Holland, statesmen and military men, who think (and even 
say) that an attempt on the part of Germany to possess herself 
of Holland for one reason or another is “only a question of time.” 
But it is right also to mention another idea—having its sup- 
porters too in Germany—which might well weigh with the 
greater country in favour of the less, even assuming that 
selfish motives alone dominated German counsels. So long as 
Holland remains an independent State she can, by reason of her 
neutrality, be of the greatest use to Germany in time of war. 
Whereas, if Holland were to be annexed to Germany, and a war 
were to break out in which the latter had to defend herself 
against more than one of the Great Powers, then in that case, 
Holland being a part of Germany, her coast could be blockaded, 
like the German coast of the Baltic Sea in recent times. But 
Holland remaining independent would give Germany, through 
the neutrality of the former, a safe avenue for obtaining pro- 
visions and stores, and a Western frontier which could not be 
blockaded by an enemy, while complete freedom would be se- 
cured to the German fleet. The war of 1870-71 furnished forcible 
illustrations of this truth which might be cited. It was, indeed, 
once reported in the papers that Prince Bismarck had, for the 
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reasons we have mentioned, repudiated as foo.ish any design on 
the independence of Holland.! 

And now to refer to the views of some Dutch authorities, 
particularly to those of Baron Tindal, in regard to the so-called 
defencelessness of Holland in her present condition; a question 
which has excited, and is now exciting, no little attention in the 
Netherlands. The Dutch newspapers have teemed with articles 
setting forth the unpreparedness of the country to defend its 
neutrality in the event of a war arising between France and 
Germany. The articles of Baron Tindal in De Amsterdammer, 
and his fuller treatment of the subject in his pamphlet,? now in 
the third edition, as well as his public lectures thereupon, 
have caused quite a stir throughout the country; and although 
the Dutch generally disclaim any fears, yet perhaps the notice 
which is being taken of the views and writings of the distin- 
guished ex-officer of the Dutch Artillery is the best evidence of 
their effect. 

The great point enforced by Baron Tindal is this: That the 
Dutch Government are expending every year for the defences ot 
the country some thirty-five million Horins, but doing this with- 
out any real system or plan. He therefore, in substance, says to 
them, “ Save your money, or else lay it out in a way likely to be 


This otherwise very credible report is placed upon somewhat uncertain 
grounds by the following utterly irreconcilable statements, found in the 
recently published ‘‘ Memoirs of Count Beust, written by himself,” and 
which may be quoted here as pertinent to the subject :—‘‘ We also spoke of 
the German Provinces of Austria, and Prince Bismarck strongly disclaimed 
any desire of acquiring these provinces for the German empire. He pointed 
out that Vienna and the Slav and Catholic population would only cause 
embarrassment and difficulty. I do not question the sincerity of these ob- 
jections, but I cannot forget another circumstance in connexion with this 
subject. ‘I would rather,’ Bismarck told me, ‘annex Holland to Germany.’ 
When I entered some months later on my post as Ambassador in London, 
the new Dutch Ambassador, with whom I had formerly been acquainted, 
arrived at the same time. He had hitherto been Ambassador in Berlin. 
The first thing he told me was that Bismarck had reassured him as to the 
rumour that Germany wished to annex Holland, by saying that he would 
greatly prefer the German Provinces of Austria ”—(Vol. IT., pp. 262, 263). 

2 “ Nederland in Gevaar : Geen Sensatie Roman maar Werkelijkheid.” Door 
Henry Tindal, Amsterdam, 1889. With a continuation, containing a new 
preface and an appendix. 
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more effective in the day of need ’”—which he thinks not very 
far off. Owing to this vicious policy the country is not, he con- 
tends, in a state of readiness to defend its neutrality. The fleet 
is inadequate, the army cannot be mobilized, and the whole 
system of defence is thoroughly defective. The change of the 
seat of Government from the Hague to Amsterdam is urged ; but 
particularly the removal of the War and Navy Departments— 
the Hague itself being entirely open and lable to bombardment 
from the sea. The adoption of personal and universal liability 
to military service, after the Prussian system, is also demanded. 
He likewise animadverts upon the course at present pursued of 
quartering garrisons in such places as would be of little use to 
the Government in time of war, while there are first class 
barracks standing empty in the best positions. Referring to the 
probable plan of Germany, in the event of war with France, and 
assuming Belgium to be the chief battle-ground, it is clear, as he 
argues, that Germany will require to make use of the railways 
passing through Dutch territory, for throwing troops into Bel- 
gium. ‘There is only one line directly connecting Germany with 
Belgium ; whereas there are six Dutch lines having a German 
connexion which would serve for this purpose. Nothing is more 
certain, therefore, than that these would instantly be required. 
Holland would have the choice between an immediate alliance 
with Germany, or, in case of refusal, being regarded as an enemy. 
{In 1866 Prussia allowed Hanover six hours for deliberation ; it 
is consistently argued that no more time certainly need be ex- 
pected by Holland, if as much. For in the war that is coming 
precedents of the past with regard to military movements, or 
indeed methods of human slaughter, will be counted as but tame 
and slow. Germany will not allow Holland a moment to mobi- 
lize her army or place the so-called “ Fortress” in a state of 
defence; that would be leaving her own flank exposed to “a 
brave, though a small army,” likely to be continually harassing 


her troops. In any case, Germany would require to leave a 


strong force of observation in front of the “ Fortress”; then, 
making use of the Dutch railways for massing her troops on 
Belgian soil, she would deliver her ultimatwm to Holland. In 
the event of Holland declining to treat, Germany would, under 
the present defective Dutch system of mobilization and defence, 
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in a few hours be in possession of the country. Along the whole 
frontier, from Delfzyl to Maestricht—about 52 leagues Holland 
would not have more than 7000 men and a few batteries to 
oppose, say 30,000 and 300 guns, so that the country would be 
entered in an hour.! This once done, it would not be so easy to 
get rid of the German army. Such is Baron Tindal’s line of 
argument, and he has thoroughly studied the situation from a 
German military point of view as well as from a Dutch. 

Several other scientific officers have also written upon the 
subject of the Dutch defences, but generally in reply to, or 
stimulated by, what Baron Tindal has said. Leaving out of 
account merely controversial themes, there is substantial agree- 
ment among all the writers as to the four following points— 
furnished, indeed, by Baron Tindal in another place—viz. :— 

1. With the defences as they now exist surprises are possible. 

2. If proper means are taken, these surprises may be prevented. 

3. It is possible to bombard the Hague from the sea. 

4. It is very desirable that during the present time of peace 

the War Department should be transferred to Amsterdam. 

Touching these four points, the same authority (Baron Tindal), 
in a letter to Het Niewws van den Dag, the source above 
referred to, says, what, in part, we may venture to quote :— 





‘* We can, for the moment, put all the rest aside. These are the main 
points. If we can be taken by surprise, then, considering the great advan- 
tages which it offers to the enemy, there is every probability that we shall 
be taken by surprise. 

‘The first thing that is necessary therefore is, that measures be taken 
against all surprises, and this must be done immediately ; every day of delay 
may be productive of danger. If we are taken by surprise, the millions 
which have for years past been spent on our defences will have been 
wasted. . : 

**Let us be men! No pecuniary sacrifices are asked for in order to divert 
the danger. No; it is only necessary that we make our voices heard in the 
demand that active efforts be made to place our independent existence as a 
nation on a sure basis. In my brochwre I said, ‘ Work, immediate and ener- 
getic, is the only thing that can save us.’ In the first place we must work to 
safeguard ourselves against surprises ; this can and must be done if we still 
cherish the slightest love for our independence.” 


We already have before us, in a general way, Baron Tindal’s 
1 The Times, January 15, 1890. 
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views in regard to this subject of Dutch national defence, which 
—seeing the uncertainties of European politics, and hence of the 
continuance of peace—he considers decidedly foremost in its de- 
mand upon their legislature and upon the Minister for War. Let 
us now, even at the risk of possibly exceeding our proper space, 
quote him a little in detail. Baron Tindal, in his pamphlet, 
draws the following very graphic picture of a possible “surprise 
occupation ” of the Netherlands by the German troops :— 


‘‘Suppose Germany, for political or military reasons, thinks it advisable 
to occupy the Netherlands. In what manner would she proceed, with the 
least inconvenience to herself ? 

‘‘In this way: During a period of complete peace, for instance, at the 
present time, various cavalry regiments, quartered within easy reach of our 
frontier, are ordered to make some war-marches, by way of practice. To the 
commandants a little more is secretly told. 

“The commandants of the several regiments will receive orders (the exact 
object, of course, being concealed from the troops) to march to Emmerich, to 
take part in cavalry manoeuvres. 

‘“‘The regiments will assemble in the village of X, within a few miles’ 
march of Emmerich, and will there place themselves under the command of 
Lieutenant General A. The regiments will assemble at this place, we will 
say, by eleven o’clock to-morrow morning. A similar order is also sent to 
one or two batteries of mounted artillery, which are to meet the cavalry 
regiments at the same place and hour. 

‘¢ Now the question is: Has our Government been put au cowrant as to 
every cavalry regiment which leaves its barracks, and with what object ? 
No, of course not. Granted even that we did hear (but how should we ?) of 
some cavalry regiments being exercised in war marches. What then? Who 
will see anything in that, during a period of complete peace? Those who 
know the state of affairs with us, will say the Germans may or may not, as 
they choose, meet within a few miles of Emmerich—our Government will 
hear nothing of it. 

‘‘ The following evening, about nine or ten o’clock, after the troops have 
rested pretty well the whole day, the Commandant of the Division orders the 
entire division to commence the war-march, at first as far as Zevenaar. In 
the course of the day, the various officers in command, and others who are in 
the secret, have been told how to act on reaching Netherland territory. 

** The division arrives at Zevenaar, say at midnight. Who is to inform the 
Government of it? Many of those who, during the night, see or hear the 
troops pass, will, as we are at peace with every one, simply think some 
manceuvres are about to take place. The majority of those that see the 
troops will think they are our own. Acquaintance with uniforms is, especi- 
ally in a non-garrison town, not a strong point with our people. 

- “But supposing even that some intelligent person, whose suspicions are 
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aroused, wishes to give information ; to whom is he to send? To the War 
Minister? But how? Even if the telegraph office has not immediately been 
occupied by the Germans (an omission that can scarcely be imagined), he 
will find no one here to transmit his despatch, for the telegraph office is 
closed. He cannot wire at night. 

‘* Without going into particulars as to the military precautions of the 
German division, we will allow that it proceeds quietly on its way. Towards 
two a.m., if it be not too dark, the sentry on duty at Westervoort notices 
some hussars crossing the bridge, followed by some more. Shall he fire at 
these people? Why? How is he to know that they are not our own 
hussars? He has no orders. He will stand and look on; perhaps he will 
call the Commandant and a few others to come and look. Meanwhile the 
hussars proceed further, and one of them coolly asks to speak with the 
Commandant. Him he informs that, according to agreement with our 
Government, Westervoort and a few other places are to be temporarily 
occupied by our German allies. In this way Westervoort will probably be 
occupied without anyone being the wiser. Even supposing, on a closer 
approach of the hussars, that the sentry is able to see that they are not our 
own hussars, and he does fire at those men—uring a period of complete 
peace? What of that? A young countryman, perhaps, but recently gone 
into the army, does not lightly proceed to use his gun against people without 
some previous orders. But granting even that the whole garrison gives fire, 
who will, on hearing the firing in the middle of the night at Arnheim, 
imagine that it is ought but a salute at some wedding party? 

‘*In the meantime the rest of the division rides forward to Arnheim. 
There the telegraph offices and the station are occupied. The troops arrive 
at the barracks about three o’clock. Here the same question arises. Will 
the sentry fire? Most probably not. In the barracks about 600 infantrymen 
and a couple of hundred bombardiers of the artillery are sleeping. Shall 
they, without orders, without any idea as to what is occurring, offer 
resistance to great odds ? 

‘**For it must not be forgotten that they are told the troops have come 
as allies, who are temporarily to occupy Arnheim, and if necessary to assist 
in its defence in the event of an attack. But even if every man of 
them, on being suddenly aroused from his slumbers, were to take it into his 
head to fire at these soldiers—in a time of complete peace—what would be 
the use of their resistance against such great odds, and where the former 
have had time to take their precautions ? 

‘* Imagine for a moment the confusion that must necessarily prevail in 
the insufficiently-lighted: rooms, among a lot of half-naked men running 
about to find their guns and ammunition! Given a little energetic action on 
the part of the Germans, and resistance will be out of the question ; if any 
firing does take place, the shot will most likely fall among comrades. At 
all events their arms are temporarily (as they are informed) taken from them, 
and for the rest the garrison quietly remains in its quarters till the next 
day. 

‘*‘ Meantime the first trainful of infantry arrives from Germany. The 
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Commandants of the troops have that day been secretly instructed to act 
upon plans long since decided upon. The transport of troops commenced 
the previous evening, and tuwards three a.m. the first train arrives at 
Armheim. How easily this can be done without our being aware of it at 
all, may be seen from the fact that if only the three following garrisons are 
utilised, quartered along the Cologne-Arnheim line, viz. :—those of Cologne, 
Dusseldorf, and Wesel, more than 10,000 men are at immediate disposal in 
times of peace. Besides, at the busy stations of Cologne, Diisseldorf, and 
Wesel, it is an easy matter to collect suficient material for the transport of 
these troops, without arousing suspicion. The infantry, on alighting at 
Arnheim, are immediately sent to replace the cavalry. These latter troops 
spend the remainder of the night resting, and at six a.m. they break-up. 
Where for? The entire ‘Nieuwe Hollandsche Water-linie’ lies open to 
them. It is true all the roads are well provided with forts and batteries, 
but these are unoccupied. There is nothing whatever to check their onward 
course to the very heart of Holland. The Commandant of the division has, 
however, other instructions. He makes straight for Utrecht. 

‘* Let us now leave the division to continue its march, and just see what 
is in the meantime taking place at the Hague. The following morning our 
Minister for War, seated at his breakfast table, receives by telegram—that is, 
supposing that some intelligent individuals who, at their own expense, 
without instructions from higher authorities, have managed to find means, 
notwithstanding all the precautions on the part of the Germans, to wire to 
the War Minister—the news that during the night Arnheim, Gennep, Venlo, 
Roermond, &c., have been occupied by German troops; that for some hours, 
a division of cavalry with artillery has been on the road from Arnheim to 
Utrecht, while infantry troops are being transported by rail. I will not even 
speak here of the yet more unfavourable but certainly not improbable 
supposition that the Minister will receive these tidings some hours later still. 
What will be the Minister’s first step, when such news is placed on his 
breakfast table? Will he act himself, or first take counsel with his 
colleagues? Granted that he wants to take energetic action himself, what is 
he to do? Mobilize? Too late. The Germans are at Utrecht before the 
orders for mobilization have been issued from his department’and matters 
have been arranged with the railway companies. Shall he telegraph to 
Utrecht his instructions to offer resistance ? What resistance is to be offered ? 
At Utrecht there lie quartered about 200 infantry soldiers, 8 companies of 
artillery with 100 rifles, and a couple of batteries of field artillery. Are 
these to offer resistance to a cavalry division of six regiments of cavalry and 
a couple of batteries of mounted artillery, and at least six battalions of, say, - 
3,600 infantry, who can easily be at Zeist at 12 oclock? If the Minister 
wishes to send the garrison at the Hague to Utrecht, he will, of course, have 
about 1000 more men to dispose of ; but neither these nor the garrison of 
600 men lying in Amsterdam could reach the place in time. But supposing 
even that they did, what could they do in the face of such overpowering 
odds, which grow in numbers hour by hour ? 

‘* However, will the War Minister dare to take such measures on his own 
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responsibility alone? Certainly not. Besides there is more to follow. 
Misfortunes seldom come singly. While His Excellency is still staring m 
astonishment at his telegrams, he receives word that a German squadron has 
arrived off Scheveningen. His Excellency will then at once call upon the 
President of the Council, or, perhaps, the Minister for Foreign Affairs. His 
Excellency has not spent a very pleasant morning, either. At an un- 
ceremoniously early hour, he has received a visit from the Envoy of His 
Majesty the Emperor of Germany, delivering him: a message somewhat of 
the following nature :—- 

‘**The uncertain political condition of Europe, and the often-threatening 
attitude of France, have compelled Germany, for reasons of self-preservation, 
to proceed to the temporary occupation of the Kingdom of the Netherlands. 
His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, who deeply regrets this political and 
military necessity, trusts that this measure will bring about no change in the 
friendly relations of the two peoples. His Majesty the Emperor has too 


great a respect for His Majesty the King of the Netherlands, and too great 


an admiration for the liberty-loving Dutch people, to decide upon such a 
measure except in a case of absolute necessity. His Majesty the Emperor, 
therefore, decides that the German troops shall be considered and treated as 
friends and allies, and to that effect he has given his commands to the 
different officers. Knowing the treacherous character of some of the 
European Powers, His Majesty has thought it best to place before Europe a 
fait accompli, as regards his alliance with the Kingdom of the Netherlands. 
His Majesty the Emperor has done this, particularly out of regard for the 
interests of the Dutch people, who would otherwise probably have been de- 
terred from consulting their own interests by other European powers. His 
Majesty the Emperor proposes to His Majesty the King of the Netherlands, 
as yet to place no German troops in garrison at Amsterdam ; but to quarter 
the allied troops temporarily at Utrecht, and in the unoccupied barracks of 
the forts of the New Dutch Water Line, and further at Maestricht, Roermond, 
Venlo, Gennep, Nijmegen, Arnheim, etc., If His Majesty the King accedes 
to the alliance, General X has been instructed to treat with His Excellency 
the Netherlands Minister for War, and to regulate with him en détail the 
quartering of and supplies to the troops. The first condition, however, is 
that His Majesty the King of the Netherlands shall be considered as the 
good and faithful ally of His Majesty the Emperor of Germany. If, how- 
ever, as is not to be hoped, the Government of His Majesty the King should 
think fit to resist the request of His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, which 
circumstances have rendered necessary and allowable, and should they thus 
feel inclined to act against the real interests of the Dutch people, he (the 
Minister) has instructions to at once place his letter of recall in the hands of 
His Excellency the Minister for Foreign Affairs and leave the city. 

‘** Should the Government of His Majesty the King even then not think 
fit to accede to the request of His Majesty the Emperor, or should the 
Netherlands Government take any measures of resistance to the army of 
occupation, which, animated, as it is, with the friendliest possible feelings, 
has entered the country, the Commandant of the Squadron off Scheveningen 
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will be placed under the most regrettable necessity of undertaking the im- 
mediate bombardment of the Hague.’ (And the instructions held by the 
Commandant of the Squadron may be something as follows: At a certain 
hour he is ordered to send a gunboat ashore, which is to receive the German 
Minister, upon which the bombardment commences ; or a despatch is sent 
informing the Commandant that the Netherlands Government agrees). 

‘* Just let us imagine the whole course of things as I have drawn them,” 
proceeds Baron Tindal. ‘* To-morrow the events may occur as I have 
described them. There is nothing to prevent it. It would not cause Ger- 
many the slightest embarrassment to get, within twenty-four hours, fully 
30,000 infantry, six regiments of cavalry, and 300 guns transported across our 
frontier. As for what is known as the ‘ Law of Nations,’ history has shown 
that this has never been considered a serious obstacle if great military ad- 
vantages are at stake. In the highest German military circles, the Law of 
Nations is looked upon as ‘a imere figure of speech. ’ ” 





We are told by Sir Charles Dilke—referring to the want 
of preparation and the confusion of the French in the late 
war—that “the German military authorities could sit still and 
think, and alter the march of armies, because they had not a 
single detail with which to deal that had not been regulated 
during peace.” And itis during peace that our Dutch writers 
would have their Government make ready for the possible eventu- 
alities they foresee ; for, as it proved with France, when _ hostili- 
ties have commenced it is too late to rectify mistakes of a radi- 
cal kind. Moreover, operations of an entirely justifiable character 
in time of peace might be construed into offensive operations by 
the great neighbour, if left till after the tocsin of war has sounded 
(that war to which all look forward), and then objected to. 
This is why Baron Tindal, in particular, is so urgent in pressing 
upon the Dutch Government for immediate action, and no doubt 
from a military point of view he is wise. The population of 
Holland is only, as near as may be, the same as that of London ; 
and Lord Wolseley has said that there is no reason why a foreign 
force of 100,000 men should not be able (we presume through the 
“Channel Tunnel ”) to take London.! Yet it would be difficult to: 
persuade the average Londoner, dwelling in fancied security, with 
soldiers and volunteers in apparent abundance, that such a feat 
would be possible; and so it is with the ordinary Dutchman, 
who fails to see around him any real occasion for alarm. Con- 


* Quoted by Sir Charles Dilke, “‘The British Army” (London, 1888), p. 74 
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sequently all this writing and agitation are in danger of 
being set down as the work of mere professional military men 
or of alarmists, and therefore may not bear the fruit which they 
should. There are those, too, who are of opinion that no amount 
of precaution could avail if Germany—with a standing army of 
800,000 men, and a mobilizing force of 3,250,000—was really 
disposed to take the country. In reference also to the view 
that one of the best guarantees of Dutch independence is 
the jealousy of the Great Powers, especially considering Hol- 
land’s colonial possessions, they ask (using words communicated 
from a private source in Holland), “ Who is to have the different 
parts when the division takes place ?” Let us continue the very 
apt observations: “At the same time we wonder, nay, doubt, 
whether Germany could afford a second, and that a wealthy, 
Alsace on her north-west frontier. Russia has its Poland, Austria 
its Bosnia, England its Ireland. But a discontented Holland 
would mean years of trouble to any usurper. It may be we 
haven't the ‘ships, it may be we haven’t the ‘men, but the 
‘money ’"—that we have.” 

Thus while questions relating to national defence have for some 
time past been actively discussed, with as result a little uneasi- 
ness in certain circles, there is nevertheless nothing in the apparent 
situation in Holland which seems to give anxiety to the people 
at large. Yet the gravity, in the estimation of many, of the ques- 
tion raised at the beginning of this article is, we trust, sufficient 
to justify the glance we have given. 

SAMUEL RICHARD VAN CAMPEN. 
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OLD JOHN BROWN AND THE MEN OF HARPER'S 
FERRY. 


By ONE oF THEM. 
IT. 


RicHARD REALF arrived in Kansas early in October, 1856. He 
was a member of a Massachusetts colony that had been sent for- 
ward on the news of our serious fighting in the territory. In 
the same train was James Redpath, afterwards the biographer of 
John Brown, and quite lately the eulogiser of Jefferson Davis ! 
Another one of the party was Albert Hazlett of Renn, hung for 
participating in Brown’s attack on slavery. Still another of that 
colony is now a senator of the United States, from the State of 
Kansas, I refer to Senator P. B. Plumb. Realf, Cook, Kagi, 
Whipple (or Stevens), and Charles Leonhardh, a wonderfully 
handsome and gallant Posen Pole, of aristocratic birth and mili- 
tary (Russian) training, who had fled from Europe after 1848, all 
became, with others, active members of the most Radical Free 
State Coterie in Kansas. John Henrie Kagi, who shortly after 
became John Brown’s most important follower, and was killed 
on the afternoon of October 17th, 1859, in the Shenandoah River, 
Harper’s Ferry, Virginia, was one of the most remarkable young 
men I have ever known. He was of Huguenot stock, and of a 
Virginia valley family. His father had moved into Ohio, and 
John was born in that Free State. The family were “poor 
folk,” but the brainy youngster got an excellent education at the 
“ district school,” working his way through the county academy. 
by farm and other labour. At 17 he began to teach in school 
himself—an old-fashioned American way of getting more educa- 
tion, and at the same time seeking social and worldly promotion. 
He visited an uncle in Virginia during the summer of his seven- 
teenth year. While on that visit he helped one or more slaves to 
escape north, and being suspected, was obliged to leave quite 
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suddeniy. This occurred about thirty miles south of Harper's 
Ferry, where, about seven years later, he died fighting for the 
slave. 

When I first knew Kagi in Kansas, he had come in from 
Nebraska, alone, several months before. His father and sisters 
held a pre-emption claim a few miles west of Nebraska City, on 
the Missouri River. Kagi was six feet tall, slender of frame, 
but strong and supple. His face was interesting as well as 
handsome withal; long and oval, terminating at the chin with 
a short, silky, brown beard, and at the top with broad, open, high 
forehead, from which brown, soft, thin hair fell back in wavy 
curls. Kagi’s face was indeed full of witty light and keen intel- 
ligence, while the large eyes, deep blue-grey in colour, were 
more than ordinarily grave, still and introverted in expression, 
They looked like a smouldering fire behind a mica screen. At 
the time I write of he was about 23 years old. A well-read lawyer, 
an excellent short-hand reporter, and a capital writer, he was 
acting as correspondent from Kansas for the New York ELvening 
Post (then edited by Wm. Cullen Bryant and Parke Godwin) 
and other papers. He was a prisoner for several months, under 
charges of constructive treason, and violating the “ Bogus Laws,” 
as we termed a code made for us by a Legislature of Missourians, 
elected by armed men from that and other Slave States. After 
his release, Kagi went on with his newspaper work, and in the 
course of it characterised properly some tyrannical action of a 
Federal judge—one of the Southern sort, who, in those earlier 
days, were, when in foreign lands, in the habit of denying they 
were Americans by speaking of their States, as in this case the 
man would say, “I’m a Missourian, sah!” Elmore, the judge, made 
an attack on Kagi from behind, striking him on the head with a 
heavy cane, and then dodged behind a pillar or wall, to open fire 
on the reeling Free State man. Kagi, however, was able to see 
straight enough, and his assailant retired permanently injured by 
a bullet from the revolver of John Henrie Kagi of Virginia. 

I have written thus at length of Kagi, that it may be seen 
that all the Harper’s Ferry men who followed John Brown had 
not only some personal experience of what chattel slavery was, 
as seen in the violence it created, but they were also in the 
main men of decided native ability, while some were possessed 
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OLD JOHN BROWN. 821 
of far more than ordinary training. Subsequently, Kagi was 
the right-hand man of Captain Brown, and was the Secretary of 
War and Adjutant-General in the so-called Provisional Govern- 
ment Brown proposed to establish with his freed people and 
followers. He was second-in-command in the attack on Harper's 
Ferry, October 17, 1859. Caron D. Stevens, John E. Cook, 
George Plumner Tidd, Owen and Oliver Brown (sons of the 
leader), were named as captains. Albert Hazlett, William Thomp- 
son (whom I have already referred to), Watson Brown (a younger 
son), Edwin Coppoe, William Lehman and Stewart Taylor, all 
white men, were named as lieutenants. Osborne P. Anderson, 
coloured, was also appointed. Adolphus Thompson, brother of 
William, Barclay Coppoe, brother of Edwin, and Jeremiah 
Anderson, also white, were left without office, as were also three 
of the coloured fighters—Sheilds Green, known as the “ Emperor,” 


-a very black man and a fugitive slave from Virginia; Leary and 
Copeland, fugitives from North Carolina, who had lived at 


Oberlin, Ohio. Besides these, there was a coloured man from 
Boston, killed early in the fight at Harper’s Ferry, and whose 
name remains to this day unknown ; and Osborne P. Anderson, a 
Virginian by birth, but raised free in Canada, quite a tine in- 
tellectual mulatto. Of those named as directly engaged at 
Harper's Ferry, all of: the whites but Meniam, Barclay Coppoe, 
Watson: Brown, and Adolphus Thompson had served in the Free 
State struggle at Kansas. Thompson was but 19 years old, and 
the youngest of the party. Owen Brown was the oldest member, 
except Captain Brown himself. The balance were all less than 
27 years of age. Of the twenty-one men who actually engaged 
in the affray, Captain John Brown, John E. Cook, Edwin Coppoe, 
Aaron D. Stevens, and Albert Hazlett were captured, tried, and 
hung. The latter was convicted and hung as “ William Harri- 
son,’ alias Albert Hazlett, and in that sad wise it was that the 


‘writer of this was hung by proxy, for William Harrison was a 


name assumed by me at Kagi’s suggestion, in the writing of cer- 
tain letters, and in other matters. Of the coloured men, Leary 
and Copeland were also tried and hung. In the fight at Harper’s 
Ferry there were killed—John Henrie Kagi, Stewart Taylor, 
Oliver and Watson Brown, William Lehman, William and Adol- 
phus or Dauphin Thompson, with Jeremiah Anderson—all whites. 
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Sheilds”Green and the coloured man from Boston were killed, as 
also some ‘seventeen negroes of the region who joined Brown. 
It has been declared that 200 negroes were, during or after the 
fight, killed by their infuriated masters. But this has never 
been proven. Owen Brown, George P. Tidd, Francis J. Meniam, 
Barclay Coppoe, and Osborne P. Anderson were able to make 
good their escape. Cook and Hazlett got away, but were captured 
afterwards in Pennsylvania and sent to the Virginian authorities, 
who hung them. Tidd, Coppoe, Meniam, and Anderson, all 
served in the Union army. The two first died in the service ; 
Meniam in Mexico, as already mentioned, Anderson in Washing- 
ton City, in 1870, while Owen Brown died at 64, about two 
years since. Of Captain Brown’s family, John, Jason, and Ruth, 
children fof his first wife; Solomon, Annie, Ellen, and Sarah, 
children by the wife who was living when he led his immortal 
fight,"are now living. All but the eldest son, John, live in Cali- 
fornia. Captain Brown had a family of twenty, boys and girls. 
The newspapers say that Jason and Ruth (wife of Henry Thomp- 
son, eldest brother of William and Adolphus) are in severe 
poverty at their home near Pasadena, California. Four of the 
Brown family—Frederick, killed in Kansas, Oliver, Watson, and 
John Brown himself—died for the cause which they so bravely 
honoured. 

Others who, it is known, were identified with the John Brown 
Harper's Ferry invasion are Frank B. Sanborn, Brown’s more 
recent biographer, chosen by the family; Richard Realf, who 
was captured in Texas at the time of the outbreak ; William B. 
Gill, still living in Kansas, who was an invalid in 1859 and could 
not respond; Luke Parsons, who withdrew conscientiously from 
the enterprise; Charles W. Moffat, of Kansas, who did not get 
his order in time; Charles W. Leonhardh, who did not respond ; 
and the present writer, who did his utmost to be on hand, 
but failed, fortunately for his life, in getting back (after report- 
ing for duty and being sent on an errand of necessity into 
Pennsylvania) in time to march to Harper’s Ferry from Maryland 
farm-house, where Captain Brown had his rendezvous. I had 
always understood that the movement was to have been made 
on October 26th ; instead, it was for active reasons made on the 
17th. I personally knew all I have named before the Harper's 
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Ferry affair, except the Coppoes, Stewart Taylor, and Adolphus 
Thompson, with the coloured men. Some of the party came into 
the movement after Captain Brown’s last visit to Kansas. 

One day in May, 1857, I went to the dining-room of the hotel 
at which I lived in Lawrence, whenever I was there. Just nine 
months had passed since last ’d seen John Brown. Our little 
party usually sat together, and as I entered the room I was 
aware at once of a new presence. I suppose most persons have 
been conscious of a feeling that among many before or about 
them there was in reality only one personality present. This 
was my feeling at the time of which I write, and it always was 
when the stern old Puritan fighter, John Brown—for it was he 
—was about. He sat in a seat placed between those usually 
occupied by John E. Cook and myself. A stately presence it 
was ; clad at this time in dark, coarse cloth cut very plain, with 
plain, snow-white shirt, high collar and leather stock, over which 
tlowed a long, snow-white beard. These made the old captain 
look like a substantial Yankee farmer, who occasionally indulged 
in seriously exhorting his brethren. He knew me at once, and I 
was greeted with grave kindness. It was John Brown’s face I 
studied that evening as never before, for it was the only occasion 
I had of seeing it in the light of its inner repose, and the illumi- 
nation of the settled purpose and faith which dwelt with him. 
It remained with me then and afterwards, that it was the face 
and aspect of a man of antique mould and of great ethical and 
intellectual character. Captain Brown remained several days at 
the hotel and was our guest. There was much earnest conversa- 
tion, and outside his serious, yet daring purpose, which was in large 
part then unfolded to a few, he talked wisely, yet quaintly, with 
a certain precision of stiffness that had its own charm, on sub- 


jects of practical interest. I found he had read well, knew his 


Plutarch as well as English and American history. He was a 
good land-surveyor, an excellent farmer, a first-rate stock-man, 
a capital tanner, and had been a wool merchant and travelled in ‘ 
Europe. It soon became evident that he was remarkably well 
read in all the modern military history, and in the earlier and 
formative politics of his own country. Those few evenings were 
not to be forgotten. Captain Brown’s large, deep, yet full eyes 
of blue-grey, were crowned by wide, grey, arched brows. His 
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forehead was broad, with the perceptives large, while the short, 
upright, grey hair rose from the centre of the forehead thinly 
but well over the long head. His hair was of fine texture, as I 
see by a little portion of it I possess. 

. Captain Brown’s presence in Kansas was due, I found, when 
taken into confidence, to the fact that the situation was again 
ominous of civil disorder. During the preceding winter and 
spring an extensive immigration had set in from the Northern 
States. As a consequence, the Free State men were largely in 
the majority ; but we were living under the pro-slavery code of 
laws. The General Government was its supporter and enforcer. 
Federal judges had revived the infamous Judge Jeffries’ doctrine 
of “constructive treason.” Our so-called territorial laws were 
constructively Federal laws, because a territory is under control 
of the General Government, though endowed with the power of 
local legislation. In resisting, then, the usurping and alleged 
local legislation, we were in danger of being arraigned for com- 
mitting treason. In fact most of those who were active in the 
Free State cause, myself included, were under indictment for 
such an offence. This state of affairs always led up to a possible 
outbreak, which John Brown foresaw might at any time bring 
on that collision between freedom and slavery for which, 
since 1839, he had, “in the fear of God,” so patiently waited. 
He had during his nine months’ absence in “ the States” found a 
few able and even wealthy men who saw the situation as he 
did. ‘They had sent him back to Kansas to overlook the field. 
Again, there was a policy at work which pre-eminently indicated 
a possible collision. The slaveholders had legislated for the 
convening of a so-called State Constitutional Convention. This 
body had met and adopted what is known, in the politics of that 
period, as “the Lecomption Constitution,” under which, if ad- 
mitted without submission first to the people, Kansas would be 
deemed a Slave State. The majority of our people had had no 
opportunity of voting, and were determined to resist even Federal 
authority to prevent this result. John Brown had been sent to 
prepare for “revolutionary” action if necessary. He had, as 
we learned afterwards, another purpose. For himself, he ex- 
pected our difficulties to lead up to the real task he’d set— 
that of striking slavery on its own ground. He often had said 
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OLD JOHN BROWN. 825 
and repeated it then, that Nat Turner, a negro slave in Virginia, 
who, in 1832, led a slave revolt, had, with fifty men, kept that 
Commonwealth at bay, and very nearly induced its frightened 
politicians to proclaim emancipation. If an ignorant black man 
could do that, what might trained and intelligent white men do ? 
He was among us to recruit those men. As he told us, it was for 
Free Kansas primarily, but against slavery anyhow. He had 
selected a place called Springdale, Cedar County, a quaker and 
thorough abolition community in Central Iowa, some five hundred 
miles north and east, at which he proposed to stop and drill and 
train those who were willing to go with him. He had an old 
Anglo-Garibaldian officer as instructor—Col. Hugh Forbes—with 
whom, however, difficulties arose. He abandoned the attempt, so 
Aaron D. Stevens became the drill-inmaster. Quite a number 
agreed to go then or later. Among those who left with him were 
Kagi, Stevens, Cook, Realf, Parsons, Tidd, Gill, Stewart, Taylor, 
Moffat, Lehman, and “Jerry” Anderson. Owen Brown awaited 
his father at Springdale. Others held themselves ready, among 
them myself, to obey a call. In less than a week those named 
had left. It was over twelve months before we again met, 
though an active correspondence was maintained. The Lecomp- 
tion cloud had cleared from the Kansas skies, yet the little band 
of expectant revolutionists were patiently at their work in 
Iowa. From the first, Kagi, Cook, Stevens, and Realf had 
grasped the situation and entered into the farthest purposes of 
John Brown. They kept the others up to the mark. 

However, in the late summer of 1858, a sharp storm broke 
over the small encampment. Hugh Forbes had been raising a 
row among John Brown’s supporters, by “blowing” on him 
as to his ultimate intention of invading a Slave State. To 
counteract this, Brown broke up the Springdale party. Parson, 
Moffat, and Gill returned at once to Kansas, and shortly after 
they all arrived. I had just returned from a long exploration in 
what is now known as Colorado, New Mexico, and Arizona. So 
I was on hand to meet them, and rode at once to Ossawatomie, 
where Captain Brown and Kagi were visiting the brother-in-law 
of the former—the Rev. Mr. Adair. At this meeting I found 
Captain Brown in bad health, suffering from fever and ague, 
with malaria. He looked somewhat broken, and was evidently 
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troubled. I learned here the full extent of his plans, and 
pledged myself to the service. In the life of John Brown, by 
Richard Webb of Dublin, and published there in 1860, will be 
found a chapter entitled “Some Shadows Before,” copied from 
Redpath’s biography. Of this chapter, Ralph Waldo Emmerson, 
not knowing its writer, said, “it was a positive contribution to 
American history.” I recall vividly the feeling that came over 
me when Kagi talked out in the garden, and by direction of 
Captain Brown, told me the whole of the purposes involved. 
Involuntarily, I said: “ Why, Henrie, we shall all be killed.” 

“T know it,” said Kagi, quite slowly; “I know it, Hinton, but 
the result will be well worth the sacrifice. We shall deal a death 
blow at slavery.” And they did. I never saw Kagi after that 
wonderful talk, but I have never ceased to reverence the memory 
of the young strong man, with beauty, wit, and brain, conscious 
of intellectual power, and ambitious too, who so deliberately 
went about, with assured death before him, to do the work of 
liberty. Life grows larger with the memory, and it makes me 
scornful of the pseudo-sociology that declares that selfishness is 
the only true law of human action. 

Captain Brown remained in Kansas for seven months or so 
When he went out he took from Missouri eleven slaves, and 
carried them through Kansas, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, to Detroit, 
Michigan, where he landed his freed cargo, then twelve in num- 
ber, under the British flag. Afterwards he completed his pre- 
parations, and with his men, in September of 1859, went to a 
little farm he had hired, situate four miles from Harper’s Ferry, 
Virginia. This place was selected by Brown for his attack on 
slavery, because it was at the foot of the Appalachian Range, a 
place of strategic importance, and an armoury post of the 
United States. The simplicity of the whole party can perhaps 
be illustrated by a couple of extracts from a couple of letters, the 
originals of which I possess. Richard Realf writes under date of 
May 31st, 1858, before the Captain came to Kansas, and just 
after a “ Provisional Government ” had been framed, that :—“I 
arrived in the City (Cleveland) yesterday (Sabbath), at half-past 
five am. Left the boys on board (evidently a lake steamer) till 
I found Parsons; then put Lehman into his charge; paid him 
£20, for which took receipt; got breakfast for self and two 
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coloured friends at hotel, then started for Shaker Village, distant. 
eight or nine miles, where Owen, Whipple, Tidd and Stewart are ; 
managed to procure them work for their board. ... The boys 
are very anxious for your arrival. They do not at all relish the 
idea of postponement.” This is addressed to “Uncle John.” 
That letter was written when Forbes’ action made it necessary 
for Captain Brown to go to Kansas. The one from which I now 
copy was written by J. G. Anderson, just one month before its 
writer met his death at Harper’s Ferry. Anderson says to his 


_ cousin to whom he is writing: “ When we commence working it 


(our mine) you will be apt to see it noticed in the papers, as it 
will be apt to create some excitement among property-holders. 
A word to the wise is sufficient.” The rest of the letter is full of 
friendly chat, and ends by declaring that if the writer is “ per- 
mitted to live,” he will soon be home to see “all the pretty girls 
again.” 

Again I met John Brown, but only for a brief space and the 
last time. I was in Leavenworth, Kansas, helping to edit a daily 
paper, when one day in September there came a letter to me. It 
read— 


“ CHAMBERSBURG, PA., 
“ Sept. 19th, 1889. 
“DEAR SirR,—Otr mining operations are all in readiness. 
The tools are here, and localities are selected. All who want to 
work must report before Oct. 26th. 
“ISAAC SMITH.” 


My friend Kagi had before advised me as to the signature, 
and therefore I knew what it meant. It was nearly three weeks 
before I could collect money due to me for work, and necessary for 
travelling purposes. But I finally got started eastward, and 
within a week found myself at Hagarstown, Maryland, a short 
distance from the “ Kennedy ” farm that “Isaac Smith” had, in 
the preceding year, hired as a place from which to commence | 
“mining” operations. It is a fact that the presence of so many 
men at the little one-and-a-half-storied cottage was accounted for 
by the statement that they were prospecting the neighbouring 
mountains for minerals. It was not until four or five men of 
colour were seen that suspicions were aroused, and it was that 
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which practically precipitated the movement against Harper's 
Ferry ten days earlier than the date fixedin my note. That was 
incidental only ; the real cause being a difference among the men 
ag to the advisability of the step, some of them urging an attack 
farther south, and at a point where the Federal Government 
could not at first interfere. Oliver Brown was especially clear 
as to this and as to the fate that awaited those who attacked 
slavery at Harper’s Ferry. 

But to return to my arrival on the 15th near Hagarstown. I 
went to the dwelling of a family of free coloured people and was 
sheltered by them. Captain Brown had their confidence. The 
reason for my keeping so private was, I found, that not being 
known, the Captain desired to use me in visiting Chambersburg 
and Baltimore, in order to buy there some stores, and ship some 
tools, ete., that had arrived at Chambersburg. That evening 
quite late [ again met Captain John Brown and John Henrie 
Kagi. It was for but a few minutes and for the last time, as 
results proved, for they returned at once to the farm. I was 
received curtly but kindly by the Captain, who only remarked, 
after bidding me welcome, that “he was glad I had seen my dutv 
and obeyed it.” Kagi was more demonstrative, but both were 
full of the gravity and danger of the impending effort. As I 
look back, I now know, as | felt then, that both were sure of 
only one thing in it—DeatTH. But they never quailed or faltered. 

Obedient to orders, in a short time after they left I was in a 
farm waggon rattling over country roads, en route to Chambers- 
burg, Pennsylvania, forty miles distant. It was reached in time 
for breakfast, for the team, poor-looking though it was, had often 
been driven for fugitive slaves, escaping from Virginia or farther 
south. I was delivered at one of the so-called underground 
railroad stations, the dwelling near the town of a negro farmer. 

I rested all day waiting for some papers to arrive, and slept 
soundly. Next morning quite early my coloured host came 
into the house with every evidence of dire alarm, and in broken 
words told me of the outbreak. I realised what had happened, 
and saw that the Captain had been forced to move earlier. I 
finally got my host to go to the town and bring me back—it was 
then ten o’clock—the words of such despatches as had been 
received. In the meanwhile I went to the hill-side with my 
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OLD JOHN BROWN. 829 
valise and hid in the laurel bushes that cover the foothills of the 
region. He soon returned, and I found that my party was 
surrounded, though fighting desperately, and doomed. After 
explaining that the Pennsylvanian border people were often 
more hostile to abolitionists than others farther south, my host 
proposed to drive me to a railroad station some miles west. This 
was evidently best, for I could not help my friends and would 
only imperil my own life. So it was done. I took a western 
train and reached Harrisburg, the capital of the State, early in 
the afternoon. There I was able to secure a ticket to Cincinnati, 
farther west, where I arrived next morning. Mingling with 
passengers from the West, I went to a small hotel and signed 
myself “ William Harrison, Lawrence, Kansas.” I stayed there a 
couple of days and then left as a newspaper correspondent for 
the neighbourhood of Harper’s Ferry. I did not venture to that 
place itself, for I soon found my own name was known, and that 
a reward of $1000 for “ William Harrison,” had been offered by 
Governor Wise of Virginia, owing to some letters found among 
John Brown’s papers. ‘So I made an early departure for Boston, 
whence I could not very well be taken. 

Thus ended the main incidents in my John Brown experience. 
[ looked after the tall, bowed figures of the old man and Kagi, as 
they rode away on the night of the 15th of October, in 1859, 
Always they come back to me, and I am glad to the heart’s core 
to have known and honoured those who so worthily served their 
fellows, dying that the bond might go free. 

The Governor of Virginia—pro-slavery partizan though he 
was—paid Captain Brown this tribute, and at the hour, too, of 
his utter defeat—to all appearances. 

“They are mistaken,” said Henry A. Wise, “who take John 
Brown to be a madman. He is a man of clear head, of 
courage, fortitude, and simple ingenuousness. He is cool, collected, 
and indomitable, and it is but just to him to say he was humane 
to his prisoners, and he inspired me with great trust in his 
integrity as a man of truth.” 

And slavery hung him, Governor Wise signing his death 
warrant. In the shadows of the scaffold, however, came, though 
slowly, the gathering sun-rays of Freedom. And so, as he said 
himself, “ It paid.” RICHARD J. HINTON. 



























































HINC ILLZ LACHRYM4. 


I HAD played at literature since I was as high as the dining- table. 
Now I was to take it in earnest. So I rented chambers in a 
decayed quarter of the town where they were cheapest, and hav- 
ing, in case of overflow, laid in vast stores of foolscap, a quart of 
ink, and a gross of scribblers, I girded up my loins and “com- 
menced author.” But at the very outset I was beset by an 
interruption so inexplicable that, being a lonely man, and having 
no one else to confide it to, I must, perforce, make a confidante 
of the reader. It was the interruption of a sadness the like of 
which I have never heard nor read, nay, nor witnessed in any 
melodrama. 

It did not come upon me during the first week or two of my 
literary labours. Doubtless, the novelty of my undertaking had 
some excitement in it to keep it at bay; besides, I had a long 
article to write during that time, mood or no mood, and so I 
escaped till, I suppose, about the third week. During that, how- 
ever, I undoubtedly came under its shadow. At first it mani- 
fested itself only in a sort of flat-champagniness of spirits; but 
then it was November, and what wonder? Besides, if there are 
bad spirits, are there not also good spirits to be bought, which 
one can send like ferrets into the burrows of those gnawing 
melancholies ? 

Such I felt it wise to employ, and for a day or two with suc- 
cess ; but very soon I felt them slain within me, and those gnaw- 
ing melancholies still gnawing on. Do what I would, I could 
not shake the depression off. I tried American humour, but with 
no avail, I can show you any day my copy of Mark Twain as 
crumpled and swollen as though it had been left out on the 
garden-seat all night in the rain—with my tears. For, indeed, 
it came at last to that. At first it had been a dulness, then a 
gentle melancholy, not unlike a fashionable preacher’s ; but soon, 
all day long (at intervals of about a quarter of an hour), great 
tearful thoughts kept coming to me, striking on my heart, just 
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as those long bramble shoots strike one on the face on a wet 
morning, and deposit their pearly freightage down the interstices 
of the collar, and thence into the warm places of the chest and 
back. Chords of unimagined pathos, great pangs of shuddering 
fatefulness, were continually resolving me into a dew, and so fast 
would my tears flow at times that my glass would actually be 
tuller after I had drunk from it than before. I need hardly say 
that I was greatly concerned for the cause of a malady wild and 
strange as this will, I am sure, appear to the reader. I naturally 
blamed my health, and called in my confidential doctor, but he 
assured me I had nothing to fear on that score. Really, he 
couldn't observe anything at all wrong with me; however, he 
would give mea small prescription. I tried several patent tonics, 
but I wrote no testimonials. At last I was becoming desperate, 
when the idea struck me that possibly the cause might be out- 
side myself, might, in fact, be somehow connected with the 
room. The rent was, indeed, ridiculously low. I had thought 
that before. 

Yes! that was it, surely. It came of some mysterious, subtle 
haunting—no vulgar bogie, but the latest refinement of ghostly 
art. 

Some terrible unearthly sorrow had perhaps found its abode 
in that room; some tragic love done battle with Fate, some—But 
so fascinated did I at once become with the idea that I wrote 
three successful “ Shilling Sorrows” (may I call them ?), one after 
another, in a conjectural quest of that tearful unknown. How- 
ever, the excitement of “ creation,’ which had dried my tears for 
a time, subsiding, and no sign coming from “the silent place,” my 
sadness rolled back on me like a Dead Sea, and I felt that there 
was no other course open for me than to give up the rooms, 
leaving the mystery unexplained. 

However, a night or so before doing that, my lamp began to 
show signs of going out, and my paraffin can was empty. So I 


went along the landing to the keeper’s lodging, on the errand of - 


the foolish virgins. The keeper's wife and I had struck up a 
sort of acquaintance, and | stood in her kitchen chatting a mo- 
ment while she filled my can. 

Just then my eye caught sight of a little bookshelf I had not 
noticed before, and as there were one or two volumes with a 
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rather distinctive appearance, I went across to look at them. It 
was a thin book in a very strange binding that had most attracted 
me, and I took it down. 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Keeper, “the poor young fellow who wrote 
that used to live here; he gave it to me when he went away. 
Why, yes! he used to be in your rooms, to be sure. Poor young 
fellow! what was his trouble I don’t know’”—TI pricked up my 
ears—“ but certainly J never saw anyone so unhappy looking in 
my life. I’ve heard them poems are thought a lot of by London 
folk, but they’re a bit too melancholy-like for me, sir!” 

I clutched open the volume to look at the title. It was 
“ SouL-Soss, by Pessimus Potts!” 

Now, do you understand ? 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


LODE-STARS. 
AFTER CHARLES BAUDELAIRE. 


THEY float before me, those two eyes so bright, 
That some skilled angel has made magnets of, 
Twin brothers that are my brethren, from above 
Streaming into mine eyes crystalline light. 


Guarding my feet from pit-falls, from all grave 
Transgression, through this wildered world of strife ; 
They are my servitors, I am their slave ; 


My being bends before this Lamp of Life. 


Sweet eyes! your fire has all the mystery 
Of candles lit in daylight ; burning low, 
Beams redden but can quench not their weird glow. 


They speak of death, ye chant vitality ; 

My soul’s resuscitation ye proclaim ; 

Stars, of which no sun shall put out the flame ! 
L. L. 





































CORSICA AND THE CORSICANS. 


THE island of Corsica, seen in the early morning, is a beautiful 
sight. Dark, jagged mountains set off by the faint dawn rising 
gradually behind its central range, tinging the topmost peaks 
with delicate pinks, leaving the lower mass dark against the sky. 
A faint, white streak of foam marks the coast line. As the 
steamer steams on, mountain chains, valleys, promontories, and 
the principal peaks become defined ; the predominating features ai 
in the landscape are rugged rocks, dark forests, dense scrub. i 
Barring the entrance to the bay of Ajaccio stand three islands, ‘ 
les iles Sanguinavres, barren, inhospitable and repulsive. To the 
left is a promontory. Its utmost point, mounting up into a steep 
cone, is capped by a martello tower. Martello towers, all along 
the coast, stand on rocks like ghostly sentinels. They were built 
by the natives in the days of the barbarous Saracenic invasions. 
The bay of Ajaccio is protected by four of them, and a chain of 
towers tretches up the valley of Bastellica, as far as the old 
island capital, Corte. ° 

For close upon an hour, we steam down the bay, and then drop 
anchor before the quays of Ajaccio. Far across the bay to the 
right stretch range on range of mountains, the lower ones, 
thickly wooded, terminating in the Capo di Castagna, and be- 
yond the Capo di Moro. To the left,a rugged chain of hills, 
mostly rocks and hardy scrub, but here and there a green oasis 
where a little industry has turned the barren, rocky soil into a 
garden. At the end of the bay are marshes, the Campo di L’Oro, 
and above are the mountains beyond Bastellica, Monte Rotondo, 
Renoso, and Nebbio, perpetually crowned with snow. 

We land by cockle-shell boats on a wide quay, from which 
runs up the Place du Marché, planted with spreading plane trees 
and feathery palms. Tall houses are on either side, the door- 
ways filled with fanewrs enjoying their cigars and petits verres. 
The Place is a charming lounge, much affected by the natives 
and those poor exiles, the haut ‘monde of French officialdom. 
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Half way up the Place is an ornamental fountain of some pre- 
tension, surrounded by semi-tropical vegetation. On the top- 
most pedestal stands a statue of Napoleon, as First Consul. 

Hence let us away to La Maison Bonaparte, the nest from 
which the Eagle took his flight to rule the destiny of Europe. 
Outside, la maison presents nothing striking. I1t stands slightly 
back from the foot-way in a side street, with a small public 
garden in front of it. Visitors may enter and examine the rooms. 
As to the furniture, not one stick of it was ever seen by the youtb- 
ful Napoleon. Still, here in this house, in this very room, was 
born Napoleon, second son of Charles Maria Buonaparte and 
Letitia Ramolino. Here Napoleon was brought up with his 
brothers and sisters, learning his lessons at his mother’s knees and 
imbibing ardent passions and fierce pride and ambition from his 
father. 

Corsicans are a stern and sturdy race, with the passions of the 
beasts of the forest and the pride of Beelzebub. ‘They are capable 
of much true self-devotedness and love, but their hatred is in- 
tense, whole-hearted, terrible. .A Cassabianca has the courage 
to die amidst the crashing timbers of a burning ship and the 
roaring of the enemy’s cannon; a Sampiero could slay his wife, 
who parleyed with the enemy to save her husband's lite with her 
blood, and glory in the deed. Much of this ruggedness of 
character is doubtless due to their peculiarly wild and beautiful 
rocky, forest-covered land, but still more to the stern ordeal the 
nation had to pass through under their cruel task-masters, 
Genoese merchants or Saracenic pirates. 

Three things will at once strike the new-comer in Ajaccio: 
the profound gravity with which the Corsican enjoys his cherished 
dolce-far-niente; his inordinate love of tobacco, and the lordly 
contempt with which he treats his womankind. Indeed the 
position of women is one of the stumbling-blocks to the well- 
intentioned visitor to this picturesque island. Politeness to 
women will not be well received. When you accept an invitation to 
a Corsican’s table, and find his wife and daughters standing and 
serving you, making no attempt to taste food or enter into con- 
versation, you must not offer a seat or look surprised. It is the 
custom of the country. 

Physically they are a fine race; not very tall, but broad- 
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shouldered, big-chested, and muscular, with long black beards and 
glossy hair. The women are in their youth extremely handsome, 
with their dark skins, large expressive eyes, and wealth of raven 
hair. Outside the large towns they are a remarkably chaste people. 
It would be mere folly and waste of time to look for many ex- 
amples of morality in Ajaccio or Bastia. But in the mountains, 
in the macchi and inland valleys, the old order of things still pre- 
vails. In Corsica, the old custom of cross-questioning, common to 
all war-like mountain tribes, survives. They will ask a stranger 
who he is, where he comes from, whither he is going. They will 
freely criticise you, your acts, and your associates, and offer you 
advice on every conceivable point. If you have no very strong 
opinions, you are lost. ‘They are apt to be meddlesome, but are 
faithful to their trusts, to their likes and dislikes. They have the 
true tribal feeling. There are good points: a friend is a true friend, 
and will be ready to do much for you. Even the old form of 
thought lingers on in out-of-the-way corners, for the Corsican 
will swear fealty to you, declare your friends to be his, Ajaccien 
morals are rather loose in some ways. Ajacciens do not possess 
a very distinct appreciation of the niceties of mewm et tuum. 
Apart from these peculiarities of moral constitution, they are a 
race to be admired. Truth to say, I could never quite make up 
my mind which was the more interesting and absorbing study— 
the people, or their magnificent country. 

All tourists go to the Cathedral after visiting La Maison 
Bonaparte. The principal point of attraction is the font. The 
obliging beadle will show anyone the identical spot on which 
Madame Buonaparte stood while her infant son received its 
curious ancestralname. ‘The font is of a yellowish marble, rather 
plain, and hardly elegant. The Cathedral itself is not a very 
imposing edifice. 

The islanders are a free-and-easy people, and, though by no 
means irreligious, have a fashion of making fun of their 
shepherds. The clergy, however, is a useful body, and generally 
prove most courteous and hospitable friends to strangers. The 
Abbé C——, of P——, was a pleasant, open-faced fellow, 
strongly built, and thoroughly manly; a bold rider, brilliant 
talker, courteous companion. Somewhat of a dandy for the 
curé of a mountain village, but no simpleton or coxcomb, he 
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had received a thorough education, had liberal views on most 
subjects, though he was a good churchman, in fact a fair speci- 
men of the catholic priest. The descendant of an old Corsican 
family, he loved and admired his country, possessed much of 
the best qualities, but clearly saw many of the faults of his 
compatriots. 

As a pendant there was the Abbé M——, a handsome, well 
set-up youngster, with intelligent face and engaging smile—a 
favourite with the two bishops of Ajaccio and a protégé of the 
Pope. The younger son of a wealthy, bourgeois family, he had 
been educated in Ajaccio and received his finishing ecclesiastical 
“brush up” in Rome. 

As a glaring contrast there was the Curé of C——. Tall, 
lanky, awkward in his movements ; large hands and feet, heavy 
jaw and fleshy lips; loud, rough, and uncultivated voice, talking 
abominable French, while loudly boasting of his countrymen and 
his ancestors. “There was that Great Supernatural Genius,’ he 
would say, flapping his black and greasy soutane, “the Con- 
queror of the World, Napoleon, a native of lovely Ajaccio ; the 
surprising and valiant navigator, Christopher Columbus, dis- 
coverer of a new world, a native of beautiful Charges.” Then 
he would break off and ramble on in a long tirade on wines, the 
cwisine, and the stable. His conversation was interrupted by 
continued guffaws and vulgar gesticulations. For the rest, self- 
assertive, familiar, and generally objectionable—with a detestable 
reputation ; fond of riding his neighbours’ horses whether he 
had their permission or not; accused of breaking nearly every 
law of the Decalogue. A peasant mul-instruit, as well as 
mal-élevé—a brain muddled with the possession of knowledge 
beyond its comprehension. ) 

There are two Monseigneurs in Ajaccio, and they must not be 
forgotten. The senior, small and spare, with the face of a student 
and the mien of a courtier, is quietly observant. He is said to be 
a restless churchman and a keen politician, greatly engrossed in 
state intrigues. The junior, Monseigneur de P——, is a tall, 
portly personage, with a face beaming with jollity ; a true lover 
of all good things this earth brings forth ; he enjoys fun, too, and 
will merrily chaff an unlucky, mud-stained chussewr. 

As a general rule the Corsican rural clergy are recruited from 
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the small peasantry. These men turn out only too often narrow- 
minded bigots, or happy-go-lucky parsons of the sporting and 
bon-vivant type. Many of them are ambitious, most of them 
restless and meddlesome. To the populace the priest is a 
“black-beetle ”—a fair butt for everybody to poke fun at. A 
goodly number of them grow tired of this and enter the French 
military and naval services, frequently making excellent and 
dashing chaplains. The people hold strongly to the old faith, 
though they dislike any display of authority and the idea of 
being under tutelage. There are ceremonies in ordinary duties 
of life that must never be omitted: a peasant invariably draws 
across on a loaf of bread before cutting it. In the farm-stead 
there are usages of a distinctly religious significance which are 
never forgotten. The proprietor is expected to cut the first 
bunch of grapes in a vineyard, and then manufacture a cross 
with a couple of vine-shoots to be placed on the heap of grapes 
in the press-yard. A cross must surmount the first heap of 
grain in the barn, and a cross quickly woven out of a few glean- 
ings 1s placed in the corner of the reaped field. 

A noticeable feature in the landscape on approaching a town 
or village is the number of small, white, plain or Gothic buildings 
forming a kind of irregular fringe some distance from the village. 
Each of these small buildings is a family tomb, built amidst the 
family acres, or on private ground by the road-side. Many of 
them are often placed in most picturesque spots—amidst well 
kept grounds, or on the slope of a bleak mountain-side, like 
that of the Pozzo-di-Borgo’s standing out white against the 
grim grey mountain some miles above Ajaccio. The people are 
a serious, solemn race, taking their every pleasure in a doleful 
spirit, as anyone will testify who has heard a party of Corsicans 
enjoying themselves on sour wine and blood-curdling voceri or 
ballata. The vocerit are a kind of hymn, generally sung by 
women on “waking” the dead. In former days few Corsicans 
out of childhood ever died natural deaths. They either met 
their fate in the pursuit of some vendetta, or in one of the never- 
ending struggles with their oppressive invaders. Under these 
circumstances the custom arose of gathering all the friends and 
relations of the dead man to ‘say their last good-bye. Some 
inspired songstress of the clan or village would compose a hymn, 
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detailing the facts of the tragic event, and recounting the 
qualities of the departed. These voceri, therefore, are generally 
reeking with blood, and their principal aim was to perpetuate 
blood-feuds and national spirit. Some of them are really 
poetical, though grim, or even ghastly, in the extreme, and are 
usually sung to a string of sighs, wails, and moanings. 

One of the first walks is to a hallowed spot of Ajaccio— 
Napoleon’s grotto. Of his beautiful native mountain scrub, 
he seems to have ever retained a vivid recollection ; in his exile 
he exclaimed, “ A Vodewr seul je devinerar la Corse.” At the 
Casone, right at the top of the Cours Grandval, there is a huge 
mass of rocks surrounded by luxuriant forest undergrowth. 
The rocks have been so piled together as to form a curious 
grotto. Here, tradition says, young Napoleon loved to seek 
quiet, book in hand. 

Near the grotto may be seen a fair specimen of Corsican 
macchi, or native scrub. But what a glorified scrub it is, of green 
oak, the glossy-leaved, scarlet-berried arbutus, heather, pink and 
white cistus, laurestinus, fragrant myrtle, rosemary, and juniper, 
wild olive and fig trees. The scrub, the arbutus, cistus, myrtle, 
and heather, often grow to a height of seven or eight feet. And 
the whole is knit together by trailing brambles, sweet-scented 
honeysuckle, beautiful clematis, with drooping white flowers, re- 
lieved by the dark-green, glossy leaves and red berries of the 
sarsaparilla, feathery wild asparagus, and graceful vines. Under- 
neath is a carpet of green velvet, studded with violets, cyclamen, 
orchids, lilies, and mushrooms of all kinds and shapes and colours. 
One I saw was of a bright red globe, nestling in a hollow cup of 
pure white fret-work. Interspersed amongst the macchi are 
huge rocks, piled one on the other in extravagant and picturesque 
confusion. Some have perpendicular sides, as flat and smooth as 
though they had been dressed by human art; others are worn 
into holes and caverns by the constant action of water. They 
are often covered with mosses and lichens in patches, varying 
from the lightest apple-green to the darkest olive, or blues shad- 
ing into violet, varied by streaks of red from the brightest scarlet 
to the darkest chocolate, or pale yellows, passing into deeper 
orange. 

Many of these rocks form splendid watch-towers, lifting their 
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heads above the sea of green macchi beneath, while close to the 
ground the shelving rocks afford shelter for man or beast. On 
the estate of “Agnone,” at Coti-Chiavari, and facing Ajaccio, 
there is a collection of huge rocks on a small plateau overlooking 
the sea. Here, in the year 1791, dwelt a hermit, who judiciously 
brought his masonic skill to bear in completing the work of 
nature. It is a comfortable enough dwelling, with a fire-place 
and chimney, a doorway, window, cupboard, and a ledge outside, 
whereon the faithful might place their offerings. At the back 
. of this cavern is a second huge rock with a large hole in its face, 
| resembling a half-scooped out orange. This hole had been 
partially blocked up with stones, and was used as a second 
room. <A few hundred yards away was a third cavernous rock, ae 
ingeniously turned into an excellent oven. In those days these™ 
hills were one mass of forest and m«cchi, almost impenetrable, 
save by the one or two footpaths. It was the favourite rendez- 
vous of Ajaccien outlaws, for no myrmidons of the powers that 
were dared enter its fastnesses, where every oak tree and arbutus 
marks the resting-place of some victim of the vendetta. 

This same vendetta is an amusing pastime to the taciturn and 
lazy Corsican. A Corsican is very tenacious. His love of his 
native soil, of the poor patch of ground bequeathed to him, and 
descending from generation to generation, is intense and all- 
absorbing. To keep hold of that land the Corsican will do any- 
thing. He will not shrink from violence: ghastly murder and 
bloody massacre are holy when undertaken in sucha cause. But 
they are cautious. Thus a dispute will often arise over a plot 
of land, half macchi, half vine, some quarter of an acre in extent. Oe y 
‘Chere may be three or four claimants for it. The men will go i¢ 
out armed to the teeth and post themselves behind the hedges of | 
the disputed soil, and there quietly and calmly await an oppor- 
tunity of popping at their opponents. <A vendetta will probably 
follow, but there is no moral obliquy attached to the killing of a 
man under these conditions. ) | 

In a recent case, a piece of real estate was to be divided among 
three cousins on the death of a distant relative. The two cousins 
nearest of kin to the deceased objecting to the third man having 
any portion of the spoil, forbade his tilling the land which the 

law had given him. They posted themselves behind their own 
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particular fig tree, armed with long-barrelled shot-guns. The 
tabooed cousin roamed around his village disconsolate and discon- 
tented, but as surely as he approached the forbidden spot, upstarted 
his two implacable kinsmen, as watchful and stern as fate. One 
night he left his dark hovel stealthily, with a double-barrelled 
gun loaded with slugs, and approached the fatal spot. At last 
he halted, sighted the nearest cousin, took aim and shot him 
dead. A report and flash from his second foe betrayed his hiding- 
place, and a shot brought him in turn to the earth—left and right 
barrel had done their work. He stalked solemnly into his own 
land, master in fact as wellasin name. But not for long, he 
knew. ‘The news would spread and the gendarmes be after him. 
For a brief space, however, he was master, and there in the 
middle of his few roods he stood, leaning on his gun, solemn and 
sad, yet triumphant, and then, with one long backward glance 
at his native village, at his beloved field, he turned his back on 
them for ever, and went into the macchi—a bandit. 

Vendetta is not a pleasant pastime, for it involves not only 
those who quarrel, but all their relations, and becomes a transmit- 
tible occupation from one generation to another. If carried on 
with energy, a vendetta may seriously disturb the balance of 
population in a district. 

But such thoughts need not make tourists uneasy. Visitors 
who are properly circumspect in their conduct will be well re- 
ceived everywhere, and, indeed, confer immunity upon their hosts, 
for even the very fiercest of vendettas becomes dormant while 
strangers are about. I remember a case in point. We were out 
trout fishing in the fiwn Orbo, and had quartered ourselves on a 
young peasant whom we met pushing a wheelbarrow before him, 
and with his double-barrelled gun cocked and lying across the 
sacks of corn, within easy reach. In the evening, when we sat 
round the blazing fire inventing “ fishermen’s tales,” our youthful 
host was drawn by our Corsican fuctotum, and we then learnt 
that he had a pleasant little vendetta on hand with a nephew. 
The uncle and nephew had several times exchanged shots, and 
they were expecting a lively time of it, as the nephew had once 
more appeared in the neighbourhood. In spite of this, our host 
left his house-door open, and during the night repeatedly went 
out to fetch in wood for our fire, declaring that our presence 
was an ample safeguard for his life. 
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A bandit is not a brigand. A brigand isa thief. A Corsican 
bandit is merely an unfortunate individual, who has some 
personal quarrel on hand, or has insulted the prefet, had a dis- 
agreement with a justice of the peace, or perhaps shot a gendarme, 
or refused to pay his taxes. The free Corsican shoulders his 
gun, takes a haversack, and seeks refuge in the maccht and rocks 
of his native land. There are plenty of wild beasts to be shot for 
food, or for exchange with the peasants for bread, powder, and 
raiment. The bandit is only on the offensive against those on 
whom he has sworn a vendetta, and, of course, the government 
officials, that is all; otherwise he is very often a most amusing 
and polite individual. Occasionally bandits have been known to 
degenerate into brigands, but then their days are numbered. 
They will receive no protection from their friends and neigh- 
bours ; everyone except the shepherds are their enemies, and they 
are soon shot down, perhaps by their own relatives. 

Both in farm work and while out shooting or fishing I have 
met bandits, and have rarely had to complain about them. On 
one wild-boar expedition in the valleys near Ajaccio we had two 
bandits among our beaters. Going after wild-boar, Corsican 
fashion, is a lively affair. For every two or three sportsmen 
there is a squad of beaters and a few mangy dogs. The sports- 
men are posted in couples behind shrubs or rocks overlooking a 
goat-path, usually on the side of a hill, or on a ridge between two 
valleys. The beaters, armed with sticks and guns, make a pro- 
<ligious circle, and then march towards the hiding-places, beating 
the bushes, giving vent to unearthly screeches, and urging the 
dogs into the dense undergrowth. When a pig is sighted, the 
dogs give tongue, and tle beaters utter shrill cries. This gives 
fair warning as to the quarter in which piggy may be looked for; 
but he often doubles upon his enemies and creates consternation 
and uproar, or will sneak away from the noise and come upon 
the sportsmen with unexpected abruptness. 

To many, a large part of the enjoyment would be derived from 
the long walks in the superb macchi covering immense tracts of 
hillside, valleys, and mountain slopes, where everything is silent 
and still. Mouflon hunting belongs to a different order of sport. 
The mouflon, or wild-sheep peculiar to the islands of Corsica and 
Sardinia, love to roam on the rugged ranges of mountains high 
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above the ordinary beat of man. The sheep have to be stalked 
over rough ground, generally very rocky and barren mountains 
and weird ravines, with an occasional dense wood or a little patch 
of macchi. Good staying power, nerve, and other mountaineer- 
ing qualities are required. But the rewards are worth striving 
after. Even putting aside the delights of the sport, the scenery 
is grand, both as regards the wild landscape around, and the 
magnificent bird’s-eye views obtained from mountain peaks. 

To those who prefer less violent exercise, or do not care for 
sport, the splendid roads all over the island are a great blessing. | 
By diligence and private carriage easy expeditions can be made 
to Charges, Bastellica, Sartene, the forests of Vizzavona and 
Valdaniello. Or there are more ambitious outings to Bonifacio 
in its old ramparts, guarding the straits between Corsica and 
Sardinia, to ancient Corte in the rocky interior, the famed 
centre of the glorious Paoli struggle for liberty from the yoke of 
Genoa and of Louis le Grand, and to Bastia on the eastern side 
of the island. Of course, during the hard winter months, 
travelling in the interior is not an easy matter, as the roads are 
frequently blocked by heavy snow-falls ; while the sun is shin- 
ing gloriously on Ajaccio, the higher land is pretty generally 
covered with a white sheet. This is not without its advan- 
tages, as the snow sends down the wild-boar and feathered- 
bipeds within easy reach of the coast towns. 
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THE SCARLET BLOSSOM. 
TO THE MEMORY OF G. S. TOURGENIEF. 
Translated from the Russian of Vsyevolod Garshin. 

I 


“In the name of His Imperial Majesty the Emperor Peter I, [_ 


announce the inspection of this asylum.” 

These words were uttered in a loud, harsh, strident voice. The 
secretary of the asylum, who was entering the name of the patient 
in a large dog-eared book on an ink-stained table, could not refrain 
from a smile. But the two young men, who had escorted him, 
did not laugh; they could hardly keep erect on their feet after 
spending forty-eight sleepless hours alone with the madman, 
whom they had just brought by train. At the last station but 
one, the fit of madness had suddenly increased in intensity : they 
had managed to procure a strait-waistcoat, and summoning to 
their aid guard and gendarmes, had forced it upon the patient. 
By these means they had brought him to the town, and thus 
they delivered him over to the asylum. 

He was a terrible figure. Above his suit of grey clothes, which 
had been torn to shreds in his fit of violence, he wore a loosely- 
shaped jacket of coarse sailcloth; long sleeves held his arms 
crossed over his breast, and were then tied behind his back. His 
bloodshot, widely-staring eyes, (he had not slept for ten nights) 
shone with an eager, immovable glare; his lower lip worked 
with a nervous, convulsive movement : his tangled curly hair fell 
like a mane over his forehead: he strode with a quick, heavy 
step from one corner of the office to the other, observing curiously 
the old book-shelves and oilcloth-covered chairs, and from time 
to time glanced at his fellow-travellers. 

“Take him away to the ward—on the right.” 

“T know, I know. I was here last year with you. We in- 


















































B44 THE SCARLET BLOSSOM. 
spected the asylum. I know all about it, and it would be difficult 
to deceive me,” added the patient. 

He turned to the door. The keeper opened it for him, and 
with the same quick, heavy, decided step he left the office, and 
turned almost at a run into the asylum buildings. His companions 
could hardly keep up with him. 

“ Ring the bell. I cannot: my hands are tied.” 

The porter opened the door, and the travellers entered the 
asylum. 

It was a large stone building belonging to the Crown. Two 
spacious halls—one used as a dining-room, the other as a general 
sitting-room for the more peaceable invalids—a broad corridor 
with glass doors opening on to a flower-garden, and twelve bed- 
rooms in which the patients slept, occupied the lower floor; there 
were also two dark rooms, one padded with mattresses, the other 
boarded with planks, in which violent patients were imprisoned, 
besides a large, gloomy, vaulted apartment used as a bath-room. 
The upper floor was occupied by the female lunatics. A confused 
noise, interrupted by groans and sobs, seemed to issue from every 
sile. The institute was planned for eighty inhabitants, but as it 
had to serve the requirements of several surrounding districts, 
the number actually lodged in it amounted to three hundred. In 
quite small bed-rooms there were as many as four or five beds; 
and during the winter, when the patients were unable to take 
exercise in the garden, and all the windows with their iron grat- 
invs were hermetically sealed, the atmosphere in the asylum was 
well-nigh unendurable. 

The fresh arrival was taken into the bath-room. Even on a 
healthy man, it would have made a dismal impression: but on a 
deranged, excited imagination it re-acted in a most painful manner. 

It was a large vaulted room with a greasy stone floor, lit by a 
single window placed in one corner; the walls and vaulted ceiling 
were painted with dark red oil-paint ; sunk into the floor, so as 
to be on a level with its blackened and grimy surface, were two 
stone baths, like two oval holes filled with water. A large brass 
stove with a cylindrical boiler for heating the water, and a long 
array of brass pipes and taps, occupied the corner opposite the 
window. The whole presented itself to a deranged mind as a 
place of the most unusual and fantastic character, and the 
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warder who superintended the bath-room, a stout, silent, Little 
Russian, with a gloomy expression of countenance, only added to. 
the depressing effect. 

And when the patient was conducted into this alarming 
chamber, in order to be given a bath, and, in accordance with 
the medical treatment prescribed by the celebrated doctor who. 
directed the asylum, to have a large blister placed on the back 
of his neck, he was seized with rage and terror. Absurd ideas, 
each one more impossible than the last, chased each other through 
his brain. What was this place? The Inquisition? A secret 
prison, where his enemies could make away with him? Pos- 
sibly hell itself? It occurred to him finally that this was some 
place of probation. In spite of his frantic resistance, several 
warders succeeded in undressing him. With the strength of 
madness he broke easily away from them, throwing them to the. 
ground. At length four of them succeeded in dragging him 
down, and seizing him by the arms and legs they thrust him 
into the warm water. ‘To him it seemed to be boiling, and 
there rose up in his deranged brain incoherent and fantastic 
memories of trials by boiling water, or by red-hot iron. Cnhok- 
ing with the water, and struggling convulsively in spite of the 
warders, who continued to hold him firmly down, he shrieked 
out disconnected words which it would have been impossible to 
understand, even had any one taken the trouble to listen to him. 
Prayers and curses were intermingled. He screamed until he 
had exhausted himself, and then, gently, with bitter tears, he 
repeated over and over again a sentence which had absolutely 
no connexion with his previous utterances: “Blessed Martyr 
Gregory! Into thy hands I commend my body. But my soul! 
Ah! No! No!” 

The warders still continued to hold him down, although. by 
this time he had grown quieter. The warm bath, together with 
the bag of ice placed upon his head, was beginning to take effect. 
But when they lifted him nearly unconscious out of the water, 
and placed him on a seat, in order to put on the blister, his 
wild thoughts and his remnant of strength once more burst 
forth. 

“What for! what for!” he exclaimed. “I have never wished 
evil to anyone. Why should you kill me? Oh,my God! Oh 
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you, who have been martyred before me! I beseech you to 


spare me !” 

The burning sensation at the back of his neck made him 
struggle in utter desperation. The attendants were quite unable 
to restrain him, and did not know what course to pursue. “ It 
is no use,” said the soldier who was superintending the operation: 
“we shall have to take it off again.” 

At these simple words the invalid shuddered with terror. 
“Take it off! Take off what? Off whom? Off me!” he 
thought, and in deadly fear he shut his eyes. The soldier, 
taking a rough towel by its two ends and twisting it up tightly, 
suddenly passed it over the back of the patient's neck, rubbing 
off the blister and with it the outer skin, and thus disclosing a 
reddish scar. The pain of the operation, hardly perceptible to a 
tranquil and healthy person, seemed to the lunatic the end of all 
things. In his despair he struggled with all his might, broke 
away from his keepers, and fell naked on the stone floor. It 
seemed to him as though his head had been cut off. He at- 
tempted to scream, but could not. He was carried to his ham- 
mock in a state of unconsciousness, which passed into a long, 
deep and death-like sleep. 


IT. 


He canie to his senses in the night. Everything was silent; 
from the large room next to his, came the sound of the breath- 
ing of the patients. Somewhere, in the distance, a patient in a 
strange monotonous voice talked to himself as he spent the 
night in the dark room; upstairs, in the women’s quarter, a 
hoarse contralto voice sang some wild song. Our invalid listened 
to these sounds. He sutfered from fearful weakness and ex- 
haustion through all his limbs, and his neck pained him ex- 
tremely. 

“Where amI? What is the matter with me?” he asked him- 
self. And then suddenly, with marvellous clearness, he realised 
the whole of his life during the preceding month, and he under- 
stood that he was ill, and in what way he was ill. A long array 
of senseless thoughts, words, and deeds came back to his 
memory, and made him shudder through his whole being. 
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It is ended!” he murmured, 





“But it is ended, thank God! 
and once more he fell asleep. 

The open window, with its iron grating, looked out on to a 
narrow strip of ground between the large buildings and the 
stone wall of enclosure ; no one ever walked in it, and it was 
thickly overgrown with various sorts of wild shrubs, and with 
lilac bushes which at that season were in luxuriant bloom. 
Behind the bushes and straight opposite the window loomed the 
high wall; above it one could see the tall tops of the trees in 
the large garden, bathed and penetrated by the rays of the moon. 
To the right rose up the white buildings of the asylum, the 
light shining from within through the iron-barred windows ; to 
the left, the blank wall of the mortuary stood out white and 
brilliant in the moonlight. ‘The rays fell through the grating on 
to the floor of the room, and lit up part of the bed and the pale, 
worn face of the madman as he lay there with closed eyes. 
There were no symptom of madness to be seen in him then. His 
was the deep, heavy sleep of a weary man, dreamless, motionless, 
and well-nigh breathless. A few moments later he woke up to 
full consciousness, as though he were in good health ; whereas 
in the morning he would again rise from his bed as mad as 
before. 


III. 


“ How are you feeling ?” the doctor asked him on the follow- 
ing day. 

The patient had only just awakened and still lay beneath his 
blankets. 

“Very well,” he answered, as he jumped out of bed, put on his 
slippers, and seized his dressing-gown, “ First-rate! There is 
only one thing, there!” And he pointed to the back of his neck. 
“T cannot turn my head without pain. But that is of no 
consequence. Nothing matters if one can only understand, and 
I do understand.” } 

‘You realise where you are ?” 

“Perfectly, doctor! I am in the mad asylum. But if one 
only understands, everything comes to the same; nothing really 
matters.” 


The doctor looked fixedly into the eyes of his patient. His 
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handsome, sympathetic face, with the well-brushed, golden beard, 
and the tranquil blue eyes glancing out from under the fair 
Jashes, was immovable and undecipherable. He was on the 
watch. 

“ Why do you observe me so closely ? You cannot read what 
is in my mind,” continued the invalid, “and I can read so clearly 
in yours. Why do you do what is wrong? Why do you 
collect together this crowd of unfortunate beings, and keep them 
shut up here? It does not matter to me; I understand all about 
it, and am quite quiet; but for them! What is the use of such 
suffering? For a man who has attained to the height of great 
thoughts, universal thoughts, it does not in the least matter 
where he lives, what he undergoes, or even whether he lives at 
all! Is it not so?” 

“ Possibly,” answered the doctor, as he sat down on a chair in 
a corner of the room, in order the better to watch his patient, 
who strode rapidly to and fro, in his enormous horseskin slippers, 
sweeping the floor with his dressing-gown, which was made 
of some cotton material adorned with broad red stripes, and 
bunches of flowers. The assistant surgeon and the superinten- 
dent, meanwhile, stood at the door, according to the regulations. 

“ And now I possess the truth,” exclaimed the patient; “and 
when I discovered it, it seemed to me as though I had been born 
again. My senses became keener, and my brain worked as it had 
never worked before. What in former times I could only attain 
to by a long process of reasoning and conjecture, I now know by 
instinct. I have reached in reality to that which has been 
worked out by the philosophers. I have learnt to know that 
the great ideas of space and time are only fiction. I live in all 
centuries. I live without space, everywhere or nowhere, just as 
you please. Consequently, it is all the same to me whether you 
keep me here or let me go, whether I am free or in prison. I| 
have observed that there are one or two people here who re- 
semble me in this respect. But for all the rest the position is a 
horrible one. Why do you not release them? For whom is it 
necessary—” 

“You said,” interrupted the doctor, “that you live outside 
time and space. Nevertheless, you surely cannot deny that we 
are here with you in this room, and that it is now—” here the 
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THE SCARLET BLOSSOM. 849 
doctor drew out his watch—“ half-past eleven o'clock, of the 6th 
of May, of the year 18—. What do you make of that ?” 

“Nothing at all. It is all the same to me where we are, or 
when we live. If itis all the same to me, does not that show 
that I exist always and everywhere ?” 

The doctor smiled. | 

“Curious logic,” he remarked, as he rose from his chair. 
“Well, perhaps you are right. Good-bye. Won't you have a 
cigar ?” 

“Thanks!” He stood up, took the cigar, and nervously bit off 
the end. “It helps one to think,” he said. “This world is a 
microcosm. At one end, alkalies, at the other, acids. Such is the 
equilibrium of the world, in which opposite elements neutralise 
each other. Good-bye, doctor.” 

The physician continued his round. The greater number of 
patients lay awaiting him in their hammocks. No Government 
enjoys such respect from its subordinates, as the psychological 
doctor from his lunatic patients. Meanwhile our invalid, left to 
himself, continued to stride impetuously from one corner to the 
other of his room. 

They brought him a large cup of tea, and without sitting down, 
he tossed it off at a single gulp, and in a moment ate up the 
large slice of white bread. Then he left the room, and for the 
next few hours he strode without intermission with his quick, 
heavy step, up and down, from one end of the building to the 
other. 

The day was rainy, so the patients were unable to go out in 
the garden. When the assistant doctor came to look for the new 
patient, he found him at the end of the corridor. There he 
stood, his face pressed against the panes of the glazed garden 
door, staring fixedly at the flower beds. His attention had been 
arrested by an extraordinarily brilliant red flower, one of the 
poppy species. 

“ Will you come to be weighed?” said the surgeon, touching 
him on the shoulder. But when his patient turned his face to- 
wards him, he well-nigh staggered with terror: such wild anger 
and hatred shone out of the madman’s eyes. On seeing the 
surgeon, however, he immediately changed the expression of his 
countenance, and followed him submissively without a word, as 
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though he were sunk in deep thought. They entered the doctor’s 
consulting-room ; the patient stepped of his own accord on to 
the platform of a small decimal weighing machine ; after weigh- 
ing him, the surgeon entered the amount—109 pounds—in a 
book, opposite his name. The following day the weight had 
fallen to 107 ; on the third day, to 106 pounds. 

“Tf he goes on much longer like this, he can’t live,” said the 
doctor, and ordered as much nourishing food as possible. 

But in spite of this, and in spite of his exceptionally good 
appetite, the invalid grew steadily worse, and each day the 
assistant surgeon entered a yet smaller and smaller number of 
pounds weight. The invalid hardly ever slept, and spent the 
whole day in incessant motion. 


IV. 


He realised that he was in a lunatic asylum. He even realised 
that he was ill. Sometimes, as in that first night, he would 
awake in the midnight stillness, after a long day of vehement 
activity, with an aching pain in all his limbs, and an overpower- 
ing heaviness in his head, but in complete consciousness. Pos- 


sibly owing to the absence of impressions in the dim stillness of 


the night, or possibly to the feebler action of the brain not 
yet fully awake, in these moments he clearly understood his 
position, and was as though he were well again. But the day 
would dawn ; together with the light, and the re-awaking of life 
in the asylum, his agitating fancies would once more seize upon 
him ; the diseased brain could not cope with them, and he was 
as insane as before. His mental condition was a curious com- 
pound of sound reasoning and sheer folly. He fully realised 
that he was surrounded by lunatics, but at the same time, in 
each individual he recognised some secretly dissembled or hidden 
face, which he had known at some former period, or of which he 
had read or heard. The asylum was peopled by persons of all 
ages and all countries. Here might be found both the living 
und the dead. Here were the great and the powerful of this 
world, and soldiers killed in the last war, who had risen from the 
erave. He saw himself in some magic enchanted circle, uniting 
in itself all the forces of the world ; and with proud enthusiasm 
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he felt himself to be the centre of this circle. All these, his 
companions in the asylum, were collected together in order to 
carry out a work which vaguely took shape in his brain as a 
gigantic undertaking, tending towards the destruction of the 
world. He did not know of what it would consist, but he felt 
himself possessed of sufficient force for its accomplishment. He 
was able to read the thoughts of others in their faces ; he could 
see in objects the whole of their history. The great elm-trees in 
the asylum garden revealed to him whole legends of the past ; 
the asylum building itself, which was in very truth an ancient 
one, he regarded as a structure of the reign of Peter the Great, 
and he was convinced that the Tzar resided in it, at the time of 
the battle of Pultowa. He read all this in the stones, in the 
crumbling mortar, in the broken scraps of bricks and tiles which 
he found in the garden; the whole history of both house and 
garden were written in them. He peopled the little mausoleum 
with scores and hundreds of long-dead people, and staring fixedly 
in at the windows, which opened from the vaults on to a corner 
of the garden, he could see in the irregular reflection of the light 
in the old, defective, grimy panes, well-known faces he had 
met with, either in pictures or in his former life. 

In the meanwhile the weather had become fine and bright, 
and the patients spent the whole day in the open air in the 
garden. Though small, the garden was thickly overgrown with 
trees, and wherever possible, flowers had been planted. The 
superintendent made all the inmates help in the garden who 
were fit for the work ; all day long they swept and sprinkled 
the paths with sand, or weeded and watered the flowers, and the 
bed of cucumbers, melons, and water-melons, which they had 
planted with their own hands. In one corner of the garden was 
a thick cherry orchard ; along one side of it ran an elm avenue, 
in the middle of which, on a small artificial hillock, was situated 
the prettiest flower-bed in the whole garden; brilliant flowers 
grew on the edge of the upper terrace, and in the centre there 
rose a large, rare, yellow dahlia spotted with red. This plant 
formed the centre of the whole garden, being raised somewhat 
above its level; and it was easy to see that many of the invalids 
attributed a mysterious importance to it. It struck the new 
inmate, too, as being somewhat out of the common, as though it 
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were the Palladium of the building and garden. All the paths 
had also been planted with flowers by the hands of the patients. 
Here was every sort of flower which is to be met with in a 
Little Russian garden ; tall rose-mallow, brilliant petunias, great 
bushes of tobacco with its small pinkish blossom, mint, carna- 
tions, nasturtiums and poppies. Not far from the front porch 
there grew three poppy plants of some special variety ; it had a 
much smaller bloom than the ordinary kind, and was further 
distinguished by the extreme brilliancy of its scarlet colour 
This was the tlower the sight of which had so staggered our 
invalid when, on the first day of his arrival, he had looked out 
into the garden through the glazed door. 

On going out for the first time, even before descending the 
porch steps, he stopped to look at these brilliant flowers. There 
were only two in bloom: it so happened, that they grew a little 
apart from the other plants and in a somewhat neglected 
spot, so that only thick hog-weed and high grass surrounded 
them. 

The patients filed out one by one through the door, near which 
stood a warder, who handed to each a thick white knitted cotton 
cap, with a red cross on the front. These caps had been worn 
through a campaign, and had been bought at an auction. But 
our invalid, as a matter of course, imagined that this red cross 
had some special secret meaning. He took off his cap, and looked 
at the cross and then at the poppy. The colour of the flower 
was the brighter of the two. 

“The cross conquers” said the patient :—* but who knows?” 
And he walked down from the porch. Looking round, but with- 
out noticing the warder, who was standing behind him, he 
stepped across the border, and stretched out his hand towards the 
flower, but could not make up his mind to gather it. He felt 
a sudden heat and pain in his outstretched arm, and then 
through his whole body ; it was as if a powerful current of some 
hidden and unknown force had passed from the scarlet petals 
and penetrated through his whole being. He drew still nearer, 
and stretched out his hand to the blossom itself, but the flower. 
so it seemed to him, defended itself and emitted a poisonous, 
deadly breath. His head grew dizzy; he made a last despairing 
effort and had already seized the poppy-stem, when suddenly a 
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heavy hand was laid on his shoulder. It was the warder who 
held him back. 

“You must not pick it,” said the old Russian. “And do not 
walk on the flower beds. There are a number of you here in 
the asylum ; if every one were to take a flower the whole garden 
would soon disappear,” he continued persuasively, still holding 
him by the shoulder. 

The madman looked him in the face, silently freed himself 
from his grasp, and walked away down the path in great 
agitation. 

“Oh! miserable men,” he thought; “ you are so utterly blind 
that you do not even see that you are defending it. But never- 
theless I shall make away with it. If not to-day, then to-morrow, 
we will measure our strength. And even were I to perish, it 
would make no difference.” 

He walked about the garden all day, making acquaintances 
and carrying on strange conversations, in which each of his com- 
panions seemed to find answers to his own mad _ thoughts, 
expressed in fantastic, mysterious language. The patient 
walked first with one, then with another, and towards evening 
was still more firmly convinced that “ everything was ready,” as 
he expressed it to himself. Soon, very soon, the iron gratings 
would fall to pieces, all the prisoners would burst out and fly to 
the ends of the earth; the whole world would tremble and cast 
off its ancient garments, and appear clothed in a new marvellous 
beauty. 

He had well-nigh forgotten about the flower, when, in leaving 
the garden and mounting the porch steps, once more he saw 
what appeared to be two glowing coals amongst the thick grass, 
which looked dark in the twilight, and was already covered with 
dew. Then he separated himself from the rest, dropped behind 
the warder, and awaited a favourable moment. Nobody noticed 
how he sprang across the flower bed, seized the flower and 
hastily concealed it in his breast, under his shirt. When the 
cool dewy leaves came in contact with his skin he grew deadly 
pale, and his eyes stared wide open in horror, whilst a cold 
sweat gathered on his forehead. 

The lamps in the asylum were alight; whilst waiting for 
supper most of the inmates lay down on their beds, only a few 
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of the more restless walking rapidly up and down the rooms 
and passages. Amongst these was the patient with the flower. 

As he walked, he held his arms convulsively crossed on his 
breast ; it seemed as though he wished to crush and destroy the 
hidden plant. When he met any of his companions he carefully 
evaded them as though fearing to touch them even with the hem 
of his coat. “Do not come near me, do not touch me!” he ex- 
claimed. But in the asylum such exclamations attracted the 
attention of nobody. And he strode up and down, ever faster 
and faster, with longer and longer step, for one, two hours, in a 
fit of fury. 

“T destroy thee! I crush thee!” he repeated sullenly 
and angrily, and from time to time ground his teeth in his 
rage, 

At length, supper was laid in the dining-room. On the large 
tables, devoid of table-cloths, were placed several painted and 
gilded wooden bowls, containing thin gruel made of wheat- 
flour; the inmates sat round on benches, and each received a 
slice of black bread. Eight men eat out of each bow! with 
wooden spoons. A few who indulged in food of a superior 
quality were served apart. 

Our invalid, having hurriedly swallowed his portion, which 
had been brought bim by the warder, who had summoned him 
into his room, was dissatisfied with what he had received, and 
entered the general dining-room. 

‘ Have the goodness to let me eat here,” he said to the super- 
intendent. 

“Have you not had your supper?” asked that official, as he 
poured a further supply of gruel into the bowls. 

“T am very hungry, and it is necessary for me to have sus- 
taining food. All my strength is derived from my food; you 
are aware that I simply do not sleep at all.” 

“Kat as much as you like, my dear fellow. Taras! give him 
i spoon and some bread.” | 

He sat down in front of one of the bowls, and consumed a 
second large helping of gruel. 

“Come, come! That will do,” said the superintendent, at 
last, when all the inmates had finished their supper, and our 
patient still sat on in front of a bowl, ladling up gruel out of it 
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with one hand, whilst he held the other tightly clasped on his 
breast. “You will over-eat yourself.” 

“Oh! if you only knew what strength I require, what strength ! 
Good-bye, Nicholas Nicholaitch,” said the invalid, rising from his 
chair and shaking the superintendent warmly by the hand. 
“Good-bye!” 

“Why, where are you going?” asked the superintendent with 
a smile ? 

“IT? Nowhere. I shall remain here. But possibly to-morrow. 
we may not see each other. I thank you for all your kindness.” 

And once more he warmly clasped the official’s hand, whilst his 
voice trembled, and tears stood in his eyes. 

“Calm yourself, my dear fellow, calm yourself,’ said the super- 
intendent. “What is the use of such morbid thoughts. Go 
and le down; you ought to have more sleep; if you could only 
sleep well, you would soon be all right.” 

The patient sobbed. The superintendent turned away in order 
to tell the warder to clear away the remains of supper as soon as 
possible. Half an hour later, everybody in the asylum was 
asleep except one man, who lay, still dressed, on his bed in the 
corner room. He shivered as though in high fever, and con- 
vulsively clutched his breast which seemed to him to be im- 
pregnated with some unheard of deadly poison. 


He never slept during the whole night. He had plucked the 
flower, because he saw that his doing so was something which 
he was bound to do. ‘The blood-red petals had attracted his 
attention at his very first glance through the glazed door, and it 
seemed to him that he had fully realised at that moment exactly 
what he was destined to accomplish on earth. In this scarlet 
blossom was concentrated all the evil of the world. 

He knew that opium was extracted from poppies; possibly 
this thought, in growing and taking a marvellous shape, was the 
origin in his mind of his frightful fantastic phantom. The 
blossom, in his eyes, concentrated in itself all evil ; it absorbed 
into itself all the innocently shed blood (and hence its vivid 
scarlet colour), all the tears, all the bitterness of humanity ; it 
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was a inysterious, terrible being in opposition to God—it was 
Ariman himelf, disguised under a simple and innocent exterior. 

It was necessary to pluck and to destroy it. But this was not 
all—he must prevent it with its last dying breath from pouring 
out all its evil on the world. That was why he hid it away in 
his breast. He hoped that before morning the blossom would 
have spent all its force. The evil spirit would have been trans- 
ferred to his breast, to his soul; and there it would either conquer 
or be conquered. Then he himself would perish and die, but he 
would die as an honourable warrior, as the first champion of 
humanity, for until then no one had dared to bid defiance to all 
the evil of the world at once. 

“They did not see it. I saw it. Could I allow it to live? 
is far better to die.” 

And he lay utterly exhausted by this visionary, imaginary 
struggle. In the morning the surgeon found him well-nigh life- 
less. But, in spite of his weakness, in a short time his mental 
excitement got the upper hand, and leaving his bed he strode 
about the asylum, talking to the patients and to himself, more 
loudly and more disconnectedly than he had ever done before. 
He did not go down into the garden. The doctor, seeing that his 
weight diminished, that he never slept, and that he continued to 
walk about unceasingly, ordered him a powerful hypodermic 
injection of morphia. 

He offered no resistance: fortunately at that instant his mad 
thoughts served somehow to coincide with the operation. He 
soon fell asleep ; the frenzied activity ceased, and together with it 
the loud theme, which invariably accompanied it and which was 
produced by the rhythm of his hurried steps, disappeared 
from his ears. He lay unconscious, and ceased to think of any- 
thing, even of the second blossom which it would be necessary 
for him to gather. 

Nevertheless he gathered it three days later, under the very 
eyes of the old man who tried in vain to prevent him. The 
warder pursued him: with a loud sob of triumph the madman 
rushed into the asylum, flung himself into his bedroom and hid 
the flower in his breast. 

“Why did you pick that flower?” asked the warder who had 
run after him. But his patient, who was already lying on his 
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bed with his arms folded in his accustomed attitude, began to 
talk such nonsense, that the attendant merely took from him in 
silence his cap with the red cross, which he had forgotten in his 
hurried flight, and went out. And then the imaginary combat 
commenced once more. The patient felt that the evil spirit 
wound itself out of the flower in long winding streams like 
serpents ; they encircled him, squeezing and pressing his limbs, 
and restraining his whole body in a ghastly imprisonment. He 
wept and prayed to God in the intervals between the curses 
which he poured out on hisenemy. ‘Towards evening the blossom 
faded. Then the madman crushed the plant under his feet, 
gathered up the remains from the floor, and carried them into the 
bath-room. Throwing the shapeless green remnants on to the 
burning coal in the stove, he stood for a long time watching how 
his enemy hissed and shrivelled, and finally was transformed 
into a little soft, snow-white heap of ashes. He blew gently, and 
it all disappeared. 

On the following day the patient’s health was worse. 

Of a ghastly pallor, with haggard cheeks, and burning eyes 
deeply sunk in their sockets, he already staggered in his walk, 
stumbling constantly in his frenzied course, and talked, talked 
without ceasing. 

“T don’t want to have recourse to violent measures,” said the 
old doctor to his assistant. 

“But it is most urgent that we should arrest this activity. 
To-day he only weighed 93 pounds. If he goes on like this he 
will be dead in two days.” The old doctor meditated. “Morphia? 
Chloral?” he suggested, half interrogatively. 

“ Yesterday the morphia had no effect.” 


“Give orders to have him bound. In any case, however, I 
doubt his recovering.” 


VI. 


And the madman was bound. He lay dressed in a strait- 
waistcoat on his bed, firmly bound with broad bands of linen to 
the iron bars of the bedstead. But his frenzied activity did not 
diminish ; rather, it seemed to increase. For a space of several 
hours he persistently attempted to free himself from his bandages, 
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At length, with a violent wrench, he succeeded in bursting 
through one of them so as to free his legs, and then slipping out 
of the others, he began striding up and down the room, with his 
arms bound, shouting wild, incomprehensible words. 

“Good heavens!” cried the warder when he entered the room. 
“How the devil have you got free? Gregory! Ivan! Come 
quick! He has broken loose !” 

The three men flung themselves on the patient, and then there 
began a long struggle, fatiguing for the attacking party and 
horrible for the victim; while it wasted his small remnant of 
exhausted strength. At length they laid him once more on the 
bed, and tied him down more firmly than before. 

“You do not understand what you are doing!” cried the 
prisoner panting. “ You will be lost! I saw a third, which was 
hardly in bloom. Now it must be quite ready. Let me finish 
my work! It must be killed, killed, killed! Then everything 
will be completed; everything will be saved. I would have sent 
you, but no one can do the work but me. You would die merely 
from the contact.” 

“Keep quiet, little master, keep quiet!” said the old warder, 
who had remained on duty by his bedside. His charge became 
suddenly silent. He resolved to deceive the warders. 

He remained a prisoner all that day, and when the evening 
came he was left in the same position. After giving him his 
supper, the warder spread something out on the ground near the 
bed, and lay down. In another minute he was sound asleep, and 
the patient set about his task. 

He bent his whole body in order to touch the longitudinal iron 
bar of the bedstead, and clutching it with his hands, which were 
hidden beneath the long sleeves of the  strait-waistcoat, he 
began to rub them quickly and violently against the iron. Ina 
little while the thick sailcloth gave way, and he liberated one 
forefinger. After that, progress was more rapid. With a dex- 
terity and a suppleness which would have been inconceivable in 
a sane man, he loosened the knot at his back which secured his 
sleeves, unfastened the garment, and after that, listened for a long 
time to the heavy breathing of the warder. But the old man 
slept soundly. The madman slipt off the strait-waistcoat, and 
freed himself from the bed. He was at liberty. He tried the 
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door, but found it was locked from the inside, and that the key, 
in all probability, lay in the warder’s pocket. Fearing to arouse 
him, he did not dare to search his pockets, but decided to escape 
from the room through the window. 

It was a silent, warm, dark night; the window stood open ; 
the stars shone in the sombre sky. He looked up at them, 
recognising well-known constellations, and rejoicing that they, 
as he imagined, could understand him and sympathise with him. 
Half closing his eyes, he saw endless rays of light, which they 
shot down upon him, and his mad resolution became still firmer. 
He had to bend a thick bar of the iron grating, squeeze himself 
through the narrow opening down into the enclosure, overgrown 
with bushes, and then climb over the bigh stone boundary wall. 
After that came the last struggle—and last of all, death itself. 

He attempted to bend the heavy bar with his bare hands, but 
the iron did not yield. Then, twisting the strong sleeves of his 
shirt into a rope, he hooked it on on the spike at the end of the bar, 
and hung his whole weight upon it. After despairing efforts, 
which almost exhausted his small remnant of strength, the spike 
gave way, leaving a narrow opening. He forced himself through, 
grazing the skin off his shoulders and elbows and bare knees, 
made his way through the plantation, and came to a standstill 
below the wall. Everything was silent; the night-lights faintly 
illuminated from the inside the windows of the great building ; 
nowhere was anybody visible. Nobody observed him ; the old 
man on duty by his bedside still lay, no doubt, in a deep sleep. 
The stars caressingly shot down their rays, and they penetrated 
to his very heart. 

“JT am coming to you,” he murmured, looking up at the sky. 

All ragged from his first struggle, with torn nails and bleed- 
ing hands and knees, he tried to find a favourable place. There, 
where the boundary wall joined that of the mortuary, a few 
bricks had fallen out of both. The madman espied these cavities, 
and made use of them. He clambered up on the wall, clutched ° 
at the branches of an elm tree which grew on the farther side, 
and let himself softly down to the ground by means of the tree. 

He rushed to the well-known spot near the porch. The 
blossom with its closed petals stood out clearly against the dewy 
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“The last!” murmured the madman. “The last! Hither 
victory or death! but it will make no difference tome. Wait 
a little longer,” he added, looking up to the sky. “I shall soon be 
with you.” 

He pulled up the plant, tore it into shreds, trampled upon it, 
and, crushing it in his hand, returned to his room by the way he 
had come. The old warder still slept. The patient, with hardly 
the strength to reach his bed, flung himself down and lay un- 
conscious. 

In the morning they found him dead. His face was peaceful 
and serene; his wasted features with the thin lips and the 
deeply-sunken closed eyes were illuminated by a look of proud 
happiness. When they laid him out on the stretcher, they tried 
to unclasp his hand in order to take away the scarlet blossom. 
But the hand had stiffened, and he carried his trophy to the 
grave. 

Translated by Virginia M. Crawford. 





THE ARGOSY OF DREAM. 


WITH freight of golden memories 
My galleon sails ‘twixt wine-dark seas 
And crimson skies. 
Her decks are crowned with visions fair 
Of men and maids, and on the air 
Rich music dies. 


The odours of dim fairy soils 
Enswathe her in sweet subtle coils 
As on she steers 
Through realms of sleep and poesy, 
Soft-lulled by far-off melody 
From unborn years. 
O memories impalpable, 
O white sails’ dreamlike fall and swell, 
Or rise and dip, 
O ghostly men and maidens fair, 
O visionary sea and air, 
O phantom ship! 
ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 
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THE REVOLT IN THE POST OFFICE. 


THE agitation which has been going on for some months in the 
Post Office is part of the general labour movement. During the 
recent period of good trade all classes of workers have used their 
utmost endeavours to improve their condition. The Postal em- 
ployees have been partly inspired by the successes obtained by 
the dockers, the gas-workers, the coal porters, ete.; and the 
advance in prices that has taken place in many articles of every- 
day consumption has, no doubt, had something to do with making 
the postmen feel that if they are to maintain their position, they 
will have to share in the general advance of wages, which the 
last year or two has witnessed. 

One would suppose that State employees would be fairly well 
treated. Undoubtedly they are in the upper ranks of the Postal 
Service, as in other public departments. But while the high 
officials are paid excessively, the rank and file are compelled to 
live on starvation wages. : 

It is a difficult task to present a clear statement of the wages 
of the various classes of men in the Post Office. Not only are 
there several kinds of work, such as letter-carrying, sorting, 
telegraphing and so- forth, but each division of workers is 
classified into numerous subdivisions according to length of 
service, etc. Very often senior men are paid double what the 
juniors are, for exactly the same class of work. 

In or dinary trades, as soon as a lad has served his apprentice- 
ship, he receives full pay. In the Post Office, though the appren- 
ticeship only need last a year, or two years at the outside, i 
takes from ten to twenty years for a man to reach full pay. 

An examination of the estimates for the current year shows 
that postmen are paid at the following rates :— 


London town postmen on the establishment have from 18s. to 32s. 


London suburban postmen oe oa », 18s. to 30s. 
Provincial postmen in large towns tie », 18s. to 28s. 
London auxiliary postmen % », 18s. to 19s. 
Provincial auxiliaries - », 15s. to 18s. 
Rural postmen al +» 10s. to 18s. 


A limited number have allowances for stripes, 1s. each stripe up 
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to three. ‘They have also uniforms and a pension. The value 
of both may be estimated at 2s. 6d. a week. 

There are comparatively few paid the highest rates; in London 
the average pay for what are known as town postmen is 25s. 9d. 
a week. In the country the rates are very much lower. 

The sorters, another large class of Postal employees, receive 
from 18s. to 50s. a week. They are not supplied with uniforms. 
As with the postmen, the number of appointments, in the highest 
classes in which the maximum pay is 50s., is strictly limited. 

The nominal working-day consists of eight hours for both 
sorters and letter-carriers. The work is not done consecutively. 
The postmen have to work four turns a day—spread over from 
early morning till late at night. The men are often worked 
overtime without extra pay. In the Parcel Post Department, 
where the maximum wage is 19s. a week, the men are worked 
one to two hours a day overtime for months in the year, without 
extra payment. In some few cases the work is so arranged that 
a man can get through his eight hours within a range of twelve 
hours, but this is exceptional. 

The work of the sorters is on the whole better arranged than 
that of the postmen. They generally do four hours’ work and 
have an interval, and then do another four hours. There are 
many cases, however, in which sorters have to be at work early 
in the morning, and then have to go on duty again late in the 
afternoon or evening for another turn of four hours. 

The rate of pay per hour of both classes, including allowances 
(exclusive of first-class sorters), varies from 4}d. to 83d. an hour, 
the average rate being 53d. 

The work is exhausting to the system. The letter-carriers 
have to do a portion of their work in a close atmosphere, and then 
have to turn out and be exposed to all kinds of weather. The 
sorters are closely confined in highly-heated rooms charged with 
foul gases. The short time that pensions are enjoyed—two 
years on the average—is sufficient to show that the work is 
far from healthy. 

The work is of a responsible character. ‘The men are con- 
tinually exposed to temptations to dishonesty, and unfortunately 
the worst paid men frequently fall into temptation. It is 
notorious that those convicted of dishonesty are mostly found in 
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the ranks of the men whose wages are insufficient to maintain 
them in decency. ‘The department has repeatedly been asked to 
give statistics of those convicted of crime and of their rates of 
wages, but this has been invariably refused. The present 
Postmaster General, when recently asked to furnish such details, 
declined on the ground that he thought the information would 
serve no useful purpose. It is nothing short of disgraceful that 
a rich public service should so sweat and swindle its employees 
that to obtain enough of the necessaries of life they are driven 
into the ranks of crime. Undoubtedly, the unholy pretenders to 
sanctity who are at the head of the department, and who employ 
men at the starvation wages, are those really responsible for the 
dishonesty that exists in the Post Office. It is painful to know 
that thousands of pounds are spent every year on a confidential 
inquiry department, the business of which is to trace dishonesty. 
If the money wasted in this way were used to increase the 
starvation wages of the men to a reasonable rate, we should find 
that dishonesty would largely decrease without further trouble. 

[ have already pointed out that the men are not paid according 
to either the quantity or the quality of their work. They are 
promoted by seniority as a general rule. But there are excep- 
tions of a very unsatisfactory character. 

The heads of the department are either religious bigots or 
teetotal fanatics. It is a curious fact that such is the case, 
though how it comes about I am unable to explain. When con- 
siderations outside the sphere of the office work have an effect 
upon promotion much mischief is caused. If a man attends the 
Post Office prayer meetings, or if he wears a blue ribbon, he is 
marked out for promotion over the heads of more qualified men 
who spend their leisure in a more rational way. The system 
naturally lends itself to the wholesale manufacture of hypocrites. 
There are many men who, to secure rapid promotion, become de- 
voted adherents of their superior official’s conventicles. 

In addition to what is known as the established staff, number- 
ing this year 58,396 persons, there is an unestablished staff 
amounting to 50,000. The unestablished men have no pensions 
and are paid on the lowest scale. The Parcel Postmen, for 
example, are part of the unestablished staff; their maximum 
wage is 19s. a week. But there are many worse cases. 
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All the improvements that are made apply only to the 
established staff, unless the others are specially mentioned. It 
must not be assumed that this unestablished class consists of 
merely temporary hands. Some of them have been working for 
twenty years in the service. 

This condition of affairs has made Postal employees endeavour 
from time to time to organize a union to advance and to protect 
their interests. The Postmen’s Union that has recently attracted 
so much attention is not the first attempt at organization in the 
Post Office. It has become one of the most extensive and one of 
the most important, and its secretary and one or two of its leaders 
are outside the control of the department. 

Every movement previous to the Postmen’s Union of an organ- 
ized character has resulted in the organizers and the spokesmen 
becoming marked men. If the agitation appeared to be of a 
powerful character, offences were trumped up against the men 
who took an active part, and they were either coerced into 
silence or dismissed from the service. 

To get an organization together in the Post Office is a very 
difficult task because of the class distinctions. The officials have 
taken the advice—divide and conquer—well to heart. The 
sorter looks down on letter-carriers, the first-class letter-carrier 
on the second-class letter-carrier, and the last looks down on the 
auxiliary man. ‘The division into classes and the different rates 
of pay have made it an extremely difficult task to get the men 
to see their common interest. The spirit of class rivalry is care- 
fully fostered by the heads of the department, and its existence 
has been the main cause of postmen remaining unorganized. 

It was towards the end of last year that the Postmen’s Union 
was formed. Its programme was of a moderate character. The 
demands made were :— 


1. That the rule proscribing the right of Postal Employees to meet and 
discuss their grievances in public be cancelled, and that the Postmen’s 
Union be recognised by the authorities in matters of dispute as to 
wages, working hours, etc. 

. That the normal eight hours’ working time be worked as nearly con- 
tinuously as possible, and that it in no case be spread over more than 
twelve consecutive hours, 

. That all time worked over eight hours per day be paid for at the rate of 

time and a half. 
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4. That the auxiliary class be added to the establishment staff; that the 
wage for all men at starting be 24s. per week, and that an annual in- 
crease of 1s. 6d. be paid to all men until 40s. 6d. be reached. 


It was a novelty for postmen to demand the right of free 
meeting and free combination. The department always insisted 
upon meetings taking place inside the walls of a post office and 
with the permission of the superior officers. The Postmen’s 
Union claimed for the postmen the right to meet and to combine 
like other workers. 

For some time the department allowed the meetings to go on 
| without interference. At last the large numbers of the organiza- 

tion and the determined behaviour of the men alarmed the 


Rs 


officials. 
| Orders were issued calling attention to old regulations made 
’ in 1866 limiting the right of meeting. The Union men ignored : 
: the notices. The Postmaster-General then fixed upon certain 2 
men to make examples of them. They were called upon to ex- : 


plain why they had attended meetings which were held in 

defiance of the Post Office regulations. Those who were called 
upon declined to say more than that they were of opinion that 
: they were entitled to employ their leisure as they thought fit, 
: and that they reserved to themselves the right to meet in public 
and to discuss their real or supposed grievances. 
' The Postmaster-General reduced in pay a number of the men, 
, and suspended others who declined to apologise for disobeying 
" his order. However, more meetings were held and further sus- 
. pensions took place. 

The Union then endeavoured to come to some arrangement 

with the Postmaster-General, and made an offer, the text of 
e which is as follows :— 


“While respectfully claiming for members of the Postmen’s Union, the 

d right of free meeting for the discussion of alleged grievances without other 
he restrictions than those imposed upon all citizens, the Executive is prepared | 

" to advise the members of the Postmen’s Union who are suspended or reduced 

to make their apologies for having committed what you regard as a breach of 





. discipline on condition that you concede the following demands : 
n 1. “* That the circular limiting the right of meeting be withdrawn. 
2. “That all persons reduced or suspended for attending the meeting on 
of the 16th May be reinstated in their former positions, after making their 
apologies, 
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3. ‘*That you obtain the sanction of the Lords of the Treasury to immedi- 
ately increase the minimum wage paid to postmen (including unestablished 
men) twenty-one years of age last birthday, who have been two or more 
years in the service, making it 24s. a week in London, and 21s. in the 
country. ‘This is the rate paid for such labour as loading and unloading ships 
at the docks, where little skill is required and no responsibility is incurred. 

4, ‘*That the service be so organised that the permanently employed 
auxiliary class be added to the establishment.” 


In answer to this offer of conciliation, the Postmaster-General 
informed the Secretary of the Postmen’s Union that he declined 
to treat with him in any way. A general meeting of the Union 
was then convened, and the position of affairs was explained 
to the members. They were called upon to declare what policy 
they proposed to adopt. They resolved, after consulting with 
a deputation of the London Trades Council, to insist on their 
demands, and declared themselves ready, if necessary, to fight 
out the matter by a general strike. They made up their minds 
to wait for a time in order to give the Trades Council an oppor- 
tunity of endeavouring to bring about a modus vivendi between 
the Postmaster-General and the Postmen’s Union. Meanwhile, 
large numbers of strangers were introduced into various Post 
Offices up and down London, for the purpose of superseding the 
regular hands should they go onstrike. Naturally this intrusion 
of non-Unionists was repugnant to the feelings of the Union 
men. 

At the meeting referred to above, it was agreed that should 
“blacklegs” be introduced, the men were to stop work. In 
coming to this arrangement the postmen adopted the invariable 
practice of workmen who have outsiders foisted on them. 

On Wednesday, July 9th, a number of “blacklegs” were 
ejected by the regular hands at Mount Pleasant Parcels Depot. 
In the course of the day the controller of the Post Office ordered 
the men in various offices in London to sign a declaration that 
they would not strike. This they refused to do, except in one or 
two cases. 

On Wednesday night a mass meeting was convened on Clerken- 
well Green, at which the Secretary of the Union called upon 
the men to strike work the following morning until all the 
“‘blacklegs ” had been discharged by the authorities. It appeared 
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from the meeting on Clerkenwell Green that the general feeling 
was in favour of obeying the Secretary’s orders. 

On Thursday morning, July 10th, only a few offices struck 
work. The fire-eaters of the head office at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
who loudly applauded a strike policy on Monday, July 7th, in 
spite of their being surrounded by “ blacklegs,” remained at work. 
Efforts were made during the day and on the following day to 
induce them to strike until their demands were conceded, but 
without avail. 

On the Friday and Saturday all who struck were dismissed 
from the service, though a number afterwards “ ratted” from the 
Union, apologised for their conduct, and begged the department 
to reinstate them. 

On the Friday a number of men, apparently ignoring that they 
were members of the Postmen’s Union, formed themselves into a 
deputation to the Postmaster-General, without consultation with 
their Executive, and placed their demands before him. 

He stated that he was favourably impressed by their repre- 
sentations ; and made a promise that he would carefully consider 
the wages question. By this means the strike was practically 
bought off for a time in the Central Office. The City men then 
left their comrades, who had struck work, in the lureh. 

The spirit of rebellion is present in the Post Office as strong as 
ever. The men have been cowed for the moment by policemen 
and soldiers, but unless the promises made are kept, and the 
further legitimate demands of the men are conceded, the agita- 
tion will break out again with increased violence. 

The Union men ask that the department will negociate regard- 
ing wages and all other conditions of work with their elected re- 
presentatives, the Executive of their organisation. This is a 
most reasonable demand. It is impossible to discover any other 


way of satisfactorily bringing about a settlement of such 
matters. 


It cannot be admitted for a moment that Postal employees are 


to be limited to merely petitioning their superior officials regard- 
ing claims for more pay and such like. They must have the same 
right as other workers to exercise the customary means of insist- 
ing on their claims being recognised. The two ways open are: 
Trade Combination on the lines of the Postmen’s Union, or or- 
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ganised action in Politics. If the men are denied the right of 
freely combining in a Trade Union, they will then be driven to 
form themselves into a political party, ready to vote for whoever 
will advance the wages of civil servants. 

The latter alternative is one that the people of this country 
will not tolerate. We all know what jobbery and corruption it 
would result in. In the Postal Service alone there are not far 
short of fifty thousand voters. Add the employees in the arsenals, 
dockyards, customs, etc., ete.,and we have enough men, if well or- 
ganised, to overturn a Government. 

If they can only have their wages raised by political action, 
sooner or later they will take it. I for one am not prepared to 
see this done. We should then have the public servants in the 
position of choosing the men who were to fix their wages, and it is 
certain they would select people who would fix them at the highest 
possible rate, regardless of public considerations. The interven- 
tion of the general public is urgently called for at the present 
juncture. Mr Raikes, the Postmaster-General, and Sir A. Black- 
wood, the permanent head of the department, both fail to grasp 
the situation. The men demand their full rights as citizens. 
They call for freedom of meeting and of combination. They are 
entitled to these demands. 

At enormous cost to British Taxpayers the men have been pre- 
vented from exercising their rights. 

The matter is now in the hands of the electors of the country. 
They have to decide whether they will support Mr. Raikes in his 
restrictive policy, or whether they will insist that public servants 
shall have the same constitutional rights as other citizens. 


A. K. DONALD. 
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POOR PERDITA AND THE PAPER HEART. 


A swartTHY child with large melancholy eyes, dark brow, and a 
certain coquettish archness looked round the bare schoolroom in 
Bristol Town, presided over by those dear “unco’ guid” spinsters, 
the Misses More. Propriety reigned supreme, and when Mary 
Darby was ushered in as a day-scholar with a glass of cowslip 
wine and a slice of seed cake, patted on the back, and encouraged 
to make herself at home, little did the sedate spinsterhood 
imagine that they would teach the young idea how to shoot with 
so long a bow and so sure an aim that the arrow would smite 
the heart, or rather the breast-bone, of George Augustus 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, to whom they had already paid 
profound homage. Poor Perdita was singularly interesting 
from her earliest years. Like her fellow-townsman, Thomas 
Chatterton, she was greatly impressed by surrounding architec- 
ture. At the very time when the “ marvellous boy ” was lying 
on the green sward, and weaving strange fancies of the old time 
entombed, as he gazed at the noblest parish church in England, 
St. Mary’s, Redcliffe; young Mary Darby, living with her father 
in a ruinous fragment of the old Augustine Monastery, would 
often, she tells us, creep into the adjoining cathedral, and sitting 
beneath the great brass eagle of the lectern, listen to the pealing 
of the organ and the chanting of the choir, and also weave golden 
fancies to illumine the dull routine of every day. Better, 
maybe, had she remained within the quiet influence of the dim 
cathedral, and taken warning from the prophetic utterance of its 
choir, as these words echoed through the long-drawn aisle, “ O 
put not your trust in princes, nor in any child of man.” Her 


father died in the naval service of the Russian Government in 


1785 ; but long before that event, his poor wife had to struggle 
for a living by keeping a small boarding-school for girls at Little 
Chelsea ; she was helped by her daughter, then a sprightly child 
of fourteen. 

But little Mary soon ane from such obscurity; and 
obtaining an introduction, probably through her friend Hannah 
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More, to Garrick, “leapt into the lap of the public” by appear- 
ing at the Adelphi theatre. The timid Bristol girl awaited 
the first night with trembling expectation. As the majestic 
Sarah said, “the breath that will not come, the tremor that will 
not go” ;—the fear of failure; the anxious endeavour to screw 
her courage to the sticking-place ;—all this she recalled long 
afterwards when her triumph had passed into trouble. 

“Such a dem’d, enchanting, bewitching, engrossing, captivating 
little Venus,” vowed the Mantalini of that day. 

“Your face is my fortune, my pretty maid,’ thought the 
shrewd manager. Ditto, echoed a handsome young scapegrace, 
lounging in the stalls, as he watched her performance as Cordelia. 
Poor Perdita! There was a fascination beyond the glare of the 
footlights for her, and she plunged headlong into love before one 
could say Jack Robinson. 

He was a mean, heartless fellow this Robinson. Articled to a 
firm of lawyers in Chancery Lane, he had been educated at 
Harrow, and was already an accomplished villain, worthy of his 
notorious namesake, Andrew Stoney. Having run through his 
property, he traded upon great expectations, and his handsome 
face; and Mary Darby, who had yet to learn that men were 
deceivers ever, threw love, liberty, and reputation, at her en- 
slaver’s feet. 

At sweet seventeen, or even earlier, we can picture the in- 
nocent victim led up the steps of St. Martin’s Church to the 
sacrificial altar, decked “in pale pink satin, with point lace 
trimming, wide hoop, and high feathers.” The beadle receives a 
handsome gratuity; the joy-bells shake the fickle vane; the 
heavy chariot rumbles over the stony street: yet stop! already 
there is an ugly jolt which threatens to upset matrimonial felicity. 
The illusion has vanished with the compact—‘“ let no man put 
asunder ”—the bird is caught with lime cunningly laid: the 
linnet shall sing to another tune. Madam! the graceful gentle- 
man of an hour ago, your humble servant, full of flattery and 
profound protestations, has taken off his superfine coat and shown 
the tiger’s skin; and the rosy hue of the cheek has changed to 
war paint. He is your master, a vain, sordid, selfish vowé who 
will play upon your affection, having none himself. He already 
proposes a visit to Ranelagh. He will introduce you to fine 
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company there; his own particular friends are waiting in the 
aleove to drink your health. Modesty is an excellent thing in 
woman ; but an actress—ah!—who will believe you? Poor 
Perdita! the high feathers are limp enough now; the step has 
lost its lightness; the heart drags heavily. Within one short week 
of the honeymoon she tells her mother with a torrent of tears 
that she is the most wretched of mortals. The bridegroom is 
seized for debt, and goes to prison; the miserable bride is dis- 
tracted. She publishes a volume of poems; weak w(h)ine and 
water, they say, which even the active patronage of the beauti- 
ful Duchess of Devonshire cannot persuade the public to swallow. 
She turns more eagerly to the sister art; but there is no occa- 
sion on the stage now to simulate grief ; for there is the ery of a 
feeble infant for bread, whilst poverty obliges her to do the work 
of the house, even to the scouring of the stairs, and to turn an 
honest penny by copying. 

Again we read that “The theatre is crowded with rank and 
fashion on the night of the 10th of December, 1776; and she is 
so nervous that she can hardly stand.” What an ordeal for the 
young wife and mother as the opera-glass is mercilessly levelled 
towards her shrinking form, and female aristocracy gives a shrug! 
Poor thing! But her acting is excellent; now playful, now 
pathetic ; now exciting mirth, now moving to tears. 

Years pass; a second child is born and fulfils the consumma- 
tion of Silenus by dying quickly. Her triumph as an actress will 
be complete when she faces royalty. All things come to her 
who waits, and on the 3rd of December (Baker says the 13th), 
1779, the “Winter’s Tale ” was performed by their Majesties’ 
command. 

Mr. Smith, the Leontes of the night, had been complimenting 
Perdita upon her good looks. “By Jove, Mrs. Robinson,” ex- 
claimed the actor, “you will make a conquest of the prince 
to-night, for you look handsomer than ever.” 

All eyes are turned towards this exemplary youth as he enters 
the theatre wearing a coat of pink silk, white silk waistcoat, 
elaborately embroidered, velvet breeches, and a cocked hat studded 
with gems. His French tutor, De Salzes, has turned tail by 
reason of the ungovernable temper of his pupil. Even the 
diplomatic Bishop Hurd writes to Mrs. Parsons: “I can hardly 
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tell; he will be either the most polished gentleman, or the most 
accomplished blackguard in Europe ; possibly an admixture of 
both.” 

What matter? Society is charmed, and is just now watching 
with breathless interest every movement of His Royal Highness, 
He scrutinises the performance, or rather Perdita, narrowly, and 
pays the actress marked attention; showing his gratification by 
loud and embarrassing plaudits. There is a flutter of fans; 
society stands on tiptoe with its hands to its face, looking through 
its fingers. The heroine of the piece, blushing with gratitude, 
can say with Leontes :— 

“T have tremor cordis on me, my heart dances.” The tide in 
her affairs has turned; the “ Winter’s Tale” wags merrily : and 
now is the winter of her discontent made glorious summer by 
this “Rising Sun.” Ere the curtain falls, the Prince makes 
Perdita a low bow, such a bow as society, freezing in the corridor, 
would lick the dust to receive; and the nation’s hope and pride 
retires to Carbonell’s claret and meditation. The poor little 
sensitive spirit, heavily handicapped with the burthen of support- 
ing husband, mother, and child, is again buoyant, and dreams of 
the créme de la créme of society and strawberry leaves. The 
awakening is even more delightful. Lord Malden, the pink of 
fashion, and pattern of impropriety, waits upon the charming 
Mrs. Robinson next morning with the Prince’s profuse thanks ; 
and better still, a perfumed billet-doux, writ large in his own 
royal hand, always said to be like a washerwoman’s. The signa- 
ture was Florizel. Oh happy Perdita! fain would you climb, do 
you not fear to fall. “Surely in vain the net is spread in the 
sight of any bird ;” and yet you are already in its meshes, Oh, 
why not box the royal ears, and bid his impudence be off, as did 
the wife of Grimani, instead of sending such a sleek, slavish 
answer by the Viscount? The Prince wrote nearly every day, 
the vows ardent, the orthography indifferent. At length he sent, 
by young Rawdon, his miniature, painted by Meyer, and having 
no heart of his own, the best imitation he could devise, a small 
heart, cut in white paper, with the motto, “Je ne change quen 
mourant,” on one side, and on the other, “ Unalterable to my 
Perdita through life.” Still, the lady is coy; and a trusty mes- 
senger is despatched to declare that Gentleman George is not 
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only living but actually dying for her; much in the fashion of 
after years, when Luttrell writes :— 


‘*The Regent, sir, is taken ill ; 

And all depends on Halford’s skill.” 

** Pray, what,” inquired the sage physician, 
‘¢ Has brought him to this sad condition ?” 
When Bloomfield ventured to pronounce, 

“ A little too much cherry bounce.” 

Raised from his couch his aching head, 
And cried : ‘‘ No, Halford, ‘tis not so! 
Cure us, O doctor ;—cwracoa !” 


The artifice succeeded. That paper heart found responsive sym- 
pathy. The dazed moth fluttered round the fascinating light, 
only to drop wounded to the ground, Butnot yet. Allis bright 
and charming. 

“She appeared daily in Pall Mall, St. James’s Street, and the 
Parks, now in a fashionable, high phaeton, now in an exquisite 
vis-a-vis carriage: value, nine hundred guineas (a present from 
her admirer), bearing upon its panels the lady’s cipher, and a 
basket of flowers, so arranged as at a little distance to look like 
a five-pearled coronet.” ; 

One day she was dressed in the Arcadian simplicity of Gains- 
borough hat, plain skirt and open bodice; then Mazeppa-like, 
she could be seen careering on a thousand-guinea horse, and on 
the morrow as the lady of ton, powdered, patched and painted, 
loftily receiving the profound obeisance of the bucks, as her 
carriage passed through Hyde Park, “the cynosure of neighbour- 
ing eyes.” Make hay when the sun shines, insinuated the im- 
pecunious husband; a paper heart is not to be relied upon unless 
convertible into cash. The lady had now a flavour of Becky 
Sharp about her, and she secured from her Marquis of Steyne a 
bond, bearing the Royal Arms, for £20,000, payable when the 
Prince came of age. An establishment was being formed for 
him; and she looked forward to greater prosperity ; for was she 
not the idol of the hour, the Pompadour of a lavish Prince? 

And now “a bolt from the blue” was about to strike home, 
and shatter everything worth living for to pieces. Most serene 
was the sky before the storm. One day he is overwhelming her 
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with protests of eternal devotion, in the next he sends a cruelly 
short letter: “ We must meet no more !” 

“And now,” said she plaintively, “suffer me to call God to 
witness that I was unconscious why this decision had taken 
place ; only two days previous to this letter being written, I had 
seen the Prince at Kew; and his affection appeared to be bound- 
less as it was undiminished.” 

Poor Perdita cannot fall without a struggle. She. importunes 
the Prince’s friends ; and, at length, a meeting for reconciliation 
takes place at Lord Malden’s house, when the “ paper heart ” 
solemnly declares that he did not believe all the stories her 
enemies had circulated, and has never ceased to love her; and as 
a steadfast proof of this constancy, the very next day he meets 
the lady in Hyde Park, turns away his head and affects not 
to know or see her. ‘This sudden change of front had been 
partly brought about by paternal pressure. The prince was 
hopelessly in debt ; an establishment, and everything conducive 
to ease and affluence were promised if the leopard would change 
his spots, or at least turn over a new leaf of less scandal in 
public. The awful dad had discovered the intrigue through his 
lynx-eyed spouse. On the evening of February the 12th, 1780, 
their majesties attended an oratorio at the Pantheon, when the 
royal mother was horrified by seeing her son in glittering array 
paying the greatest attention to a lady liberally bedizened with 
jewels, sitting in an upper box just opposite to the prince, and 
returning his favours with undisguised satisfaction. ‘The lady in 
waiting told the queen that it was Mrs. Robinson, the actress, a 
name not unfamiliar to the royal ears. ‘“ What, what,” said the 
king, “what do you say?” Charlotte, tapping her snuff-box 
slightly, pointed to the fair one with her fan. 

“T see, I see the baggage,’ said Farmer George, who was as 
blind as a bat. “ Harcourt, let her pack!” 

Mortified beyond measure by this dismissal in public, poor 
Perdita hesitated ; and muttering bitter words, passed out, with 
the finger of scorn pointed at her. A fallen favourite has no 
friends, and the fashionable throng in the Park who yesterday 
strained their necks to secure a passing bow, to-day met her with 
a stony British stare, or turned the other way. The final separa- 
tion took place in 1781. Her husband paid the debt of nature, 
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but unfortunately there were other debts not so happily paid, 
and these amounted to no less than £7,000. The creditors, 
cooing like turtle doves, when the prince’s carriage barred their 
entrance to the hall of Eblis, now clamoured like voracious 
vultures when there was no powerful arm to shield the unfor- 
tunate. She had, at the early age of twenty-four, lost profession, 
fortune, character ; and was reduced almost to penury. She 
piteously appealed for help; not at first for alms, but for a re- 
turn of money lent to her fawning and patrician acquaintances 
in her prosperity, without any response. Again she tried others 
to whose amusement she had contributed. One there was who 
boasted some vears later that when he had gratified all his 
desires, he had still £95,000 a year he did not know what to do 
with ; and yet when someone, I think it was St. Leger, suggested, 
why not send a thousand to a fallen friend, his only reply was a 
cynical smile. Another, who had craved her influence to obtain 
an introduction to royalty, shrugged his shoulders, and like the 
scorpion Croker when asked to help Theodore Hook’s family, 
declared that “he never encouraged vice.” The answer from all 
was the same in effect :—We have used your money, your position, 
your hospitality, your talent, now you may go to the devil. In 
<dlespair she thought of her bond for £20,000, and her friend Mr. 
Fox reminded the prince of the obligation. More honourable 
was the king. He wrote to Lord North on August the 12th, 
1781 :— 

“My eldest son got last year into an improper connexion 
with an actress and woman of indifferent character through the 
friendly assistance of Lord Malden. He sent her letters and 
very foolish promises, which, undoubtedly, by her conduct, she 


has cancelled. Colonel Hotham has settled to pay the enormous 


sum of £5,000 for the letters, etc, being returned. You will 
therefore settle with him.” 

The bond for £20,000 was also obtained in 1783, in considera- 
tion of an annuity of £500, one moiety of which was to descend — 
to her daughter for life. But her debts are still overwhelming ; 
and we hear of her in Paris :— 

“The Duke of Orleans posed as the most devoted of the 
adorers of ‘La belle Anglaise.’ She appears before the French 
Queen in a train and body of green lutestring, with a tiffany 
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petticoat, festooned with lilac, a plume of white feathers on her 
head, and her cheeks deeply rouged.” 

Alas! it was the last feeble flutter of the frail butterfly in the 
transient sunshine, ere the gaudy wings drooped, the flowers 
faded, and henceforth the pain-smitten body had to crawl 
on the cold earth. It came about thus. Colonel Tarleton, an 
officer who had distinguished himself under Lord Cornwallis in 
America, alike by bravery and cruelty, being in fact a repro- 
duction of the “Butcher of Culloden,” had long been an admirer 
of Mrs. Robinson, and was now, in 1784, like herself in pecuniary 
difficulties. On his behalf she undertook a long lone journey in 
a postchaise, and, owing to exposure to the night air, or a draught 
from the open window, was seized with a dangerous fever, and 
kept to her bed for six months. Acute rheumatism followed, 
depriving her of the use of her limbs, and rendering her life one 
long agony. In vain she tried the warm baths of Aix-la-Chapelle; 
in vain she sought relief in the springs of her native town of 
Bristol, where the tuneful voices in the old cathedral still rang 
in her ears :—*“ O, put not your trust in princes, nor in any ebild 
of man.” 

Seeking rest and finding none, the kindly Mrs. Bray recalls 
her smiling face and sublime serenity long afterwards :— 

“Close to Maidenhead Bridge, I met a lady, who being 
deprived, it was said, by rheumatism, of the use of her limbs, 
was drawn about the walks in an invalid chair. Even to this 
day I have a shadowy recollection of her mild, beautiful coun- 
tenance which looked so sweetly upon me.” 

Boaden also describes her in her later years :—“ reclining 
helplessly in a chaise, a few friends about her, conversing quietly, 
a smile upon her lips, uttering no plaint, although her body was 
bedewed with drops of agony.” 

Yet the candle flickered up in the socket. She came to 
London, living in St. James’s Place. Racked with pain and 
anxiety, the trembling hand was still obliged to write for the 
daily bread; and poor “Tabitha Bramble” undertook all kind 
of literary work ; novels, plays, poems (for the Morning Post), 
anything which would bring grist to the mill, and medicine to the 
mind. The effect was little worthy of the effort, and the gaunt 
wolf still hovered round the door. But there were also more 
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pleasing attendants. We can picture her reclining on the couch 
in her little drawing-room, retaining traces of that singular beauty 
and vivacity which had captivated many hearts more solid than 
paper. Her mind, ever active, flashing forth in merry jest and 
in brilliant repartee, full of the tender grace of a day that is 
Hed, and preserving, amid pitiless pain, an expression of ease and 
benevolence perfectly astonishing. The most notable men in 
London came to pay her homage and amuse ber. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds with the latest anecdote of Garrick; Sheridan still 
laughing at deluded duns; John Wilkes mimicking the mock- 
heroic Lord George Gordon, and the lofty Burke unbending at 
the recollection of Quaker Shackleton. And, rapture! His Royal 
Highness, the Duke of York, bringing the faithless Adonis, George 
Augustus Frederick, to gaze upon the wreck, and hiccough in- 
sipidity. What an honour! What condescension! What good- 


nature ! 
‘** A clod, a piece of orange peel, 
An end of a cigar, 
Once trod on by a princely heel, 
How beautiful they are.” 


Yet even the royal touch cannot arrest the progress of dire 
disease, which “frets the pigmy body to decay.” In the early 
part of 1800, the curtain was about to fall upon this strange, 
eventful history. She took a cottage at Englefield Green, and 
valiantly struggled to supply articles for a daily newspaper ; but 
the right hand had forgotten its cunning; the shadows were 
lengthening ; the dropsy was stifling the breath. 

It was fitting that she should die on the Great Birthday, and 
ere the eighteenth century closed amid “confused noise and 
garments rolled in blood ;” fitting, too, that her remains should 
be committed to the earth in Old Windsor Churchyard on that 
last day of the year, whilst the deep undertone of the organ 
shook the gloomy cathedral in her native town, and once again 
came the awful warning, clarion-clear, from the white-robed* 
choir :—“ O, put not your trust in princes, nor in any child of 
man.” 


C. J. LANGSTON. 





























































DRAMATIC NOTES. 


THE July and London theatres are proverbially uninviting. But 
it is in this same month, and its successor, that the outlying 
theatre-lover often has his chance of seeing the west-end gods 
of his idolatry near his own hearth and home. And if he lies 
out northwards, and his suburb is Islington, the chance is of the 
best. For there Mr. Charles Wilmot, and his right-hand man, 
Mr. Freeman, are the dramatic caterers, and their restaurant is 
the Grand Theatre. 

Those that haunt the Strand and Piccadilly, have, in many 
cases, little conception of the really admirable work done all the 
year round at this theatre. Outside the pantomime season, the 
Grand is occupied by a succession of, for the most part, weekly 
tenants, all of the highest degree of respectability, histrionically 
speaking. They come from all the best houses, both of London 
and the provinces. They bring with them valuable property in 
the shape of plays that have been already tried, and not found 
wanting. So that the suburban of the north may, an he will, 
by a regular attendance once a week at the Grand Theatre, 
Islington, keep abreast of the general march of things dramatic 
in this country. 

As an example, for two weeks recently, Henry Irving and his 
Lyceum Company, less, however, its bright, particular star, 
Ellen Terry, were playing in Islington. The first week it was 
“The Bells,” and the second week it was “Louis XI,” in 
neither of which is there a woman’s part big enough for Ellen 
Terry. In the second week we journeyed north and saw 

LOUIS XI. AT THE GRAND. 

Once out of the muddy street, unlovely with reeking shops, 
the glare of blown gas-flames, an inextricable whirl of trams 
and omnibuses, and one might almost have been in the Lyceum 
itself. There was Bram Stoker, the prince of acting managers, 
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his brogue, as it were, permeating the ambient air. And there, 
when the curtain rose, were scenery, setting, dresses, acting, all 
just as if we were in Wellington Street. 

The audience was like and unlike to the congregation that 
gathers in the season at the Lyceum. It was not fashionable ; 
it would have been the last to lay claim to being cultured; its 
ideas of dress were as those of Jacob when he disturbed the 
equanimity of his family by presenting Joseph with a coat. 
They had evidently come from shops or the high stools of city 
offices. They used grease to their hair, and scent to their 
pocket-handkerchiefs. And yet, there was about them some- 
thing more impressive than a west-end audience. It was not 
only the mass of them and the earnestness with which they 
settled down to see and hear. Perhaps it was the consciousness. 
that this packed crowd of uncultured, commonplace human 
beings was moved by artistic work, and by an extraordinary 
personality, after much the same fashion as the more comfortably- 
off men and women of another quarter of the town. The unify- 
ing principle of art had made of these twain one flesh and blood, 
Now that we have seen the effect of Irving on the Islington 
shopkeepers and clerks, the next thing is to see him once again 
down east with the workers. 

For the piece. It is, of course, a one-part play. And, per- 
haps, there may be a suspicion and doubt as to whether it is in 
the full sense of the word a play. Effective it certainly is, given 
a big actor to play Louis. And there are melodramatic moments. 
and even minutes in it, although they turn upon the more 
ordinary passions of revenge, the lust for power and the lust for 
living. The most familiar form of lust, the one so familiar that 
it is the one always identified with the word unqualified, plays 
no part in the drama, except for the artistic hint of what has 
been and of the wish for what can never be again, in the scene 
between the king and the peasant woman. 

Louis XI. is a. one-part play in the sense that Eclipse is first, a: 
street ahead of all the rest, as the racing men say. But for the 
rest, they run pretty nearly a dead heat for second place. There 
are eight of them, and at the Grand they were all but one played as 
well, or nearly as well, as they could be. The one is Mr. Haviland’s 
Francois de Paule. It may have been the memory of Tom Mead 
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with his incomparable figure, face, and, above all, his voice. In 
any case there was a want of strength and of dignity, and of the 
tenderness that Mead put into the part. And, although it may be 
urged that it was the physical rather than the mental qualifications 
that were lacking, yet, as has been noted before,the physical quali- 
fication is an essential, and comes reasonably within the purview 
of criticism. The other actor that gave rise to the Gilbertian 
“nearly as well” in a preceding sentence, was our robustious 
friend William Terriss. His Nemours was vigorous enough— 
something too vigorous, perhaps, especially in the revenge speech. 
He was claiming the suffrages of the Islingtonians for his own 
bold venture the week ensuing, with Paul Kauvar. But for one 
sin on the part of a member of one of the artistic, if not of the 
learned professions, he must not be forgiven. ‘There is no pro- 
nounceable “s” in Commines. And if one does not know how 
to pronounce a foreign name, one might, at least, ask some one 
who does. 

Of the other six, Tyars (Tristan), Howe (Commines), Macklin 
(Coitier), Harvey (the Dauphin), Miss Coleridge (Marie), and 
above all Archer (Olivier), nothing higher can be said than that 
their work is worthy of their chief. And that can be said not 
only of them, but also of Kate Phillips and Sam Johnson in their 
one act and one scene. 

Of the chief, it is the old story. Assuredly he stands quite 
alone. ‘To see him as Dr. Trimrose, and then as Louis XI.! It 
is to make us long for a greater old man than either—the father 
of Cordelia. A longing intensified as we look upon the marvel- 
lous make-up in the dying scene and catch, through all the 
sardonic bitterness and suspicion of the French King, a note here 
and there of pathos. 

MONDAYS AT THE HAYMARKET. 

At last! Beerbohm Tree has decided to do that which some 
of us have been begging Henry Irving to do as long as we have 
had pens to write drama notes, and paper to put them to. When 
the Abbé returns from his country wanderings, and is again at 
home in the Haymarket (an Abbé in the Haymarket!), he is to 
vary the long runs that all of us, with a half-sigh, must wisb him, 
by Monday representations of special plays, not in the general 
weekly bill. It is an excellent and artistic idea, worthy of the 
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traditions of the theatre, of Mr. Tree’s good work, of the thanks 
and of the support of all of us. 
THE MACBETH READINGS. 

The second, like the first, was handicapped by the ferociously 
close afternoon, and by the school-girl nature of the audience. 
To read a tragedy in a Turkish bath with the majority of the 
attendants in long hair and short dresses is a modern instance of 
the ordeal by torture. Yet, through that ordeal they came 
triumphantly. The division of labour was not quite equal. Ellen 
Terry looks charming, and acts, without make-up and accessories, 
Lady Macbeth. Her partner in crime, at Inverary, looks after 
all the rest of the play and the characters. And that is the 
most interesting thing about the reading. We learn what all the 
other people around Macbeth really are to Macbeth. And thus 
we understand, even better than before, what manner of man he is. 

As things are to-day, we can hardly expect ever to see the 
witches played by the very greatest artists. But those that hear 
Irving read them can, at least, learn the conception of them 
formed by one of the greatest. And certainly, the devilish 
delight in ill-doing, or rather mischief-making, was never so 
thoroughly brought out. Hall, schoolgirls, fashionables, all 
vanished. The cauldron bubbled and the temperature rose 
perceptibly. 

The vexed question that to us it seems ought never to vex 
any student of Shakspere, as to the meaning of the Macduff line, 
“He has no children,” should be settled for ever by Irving’s 
delivery of it. “He” is, of course, Macbeth, and not for a moment 
as the fatuous have it, Malcolm. And the meaning, one of the 
meanings (for he reads many into it), is that nothing can ever 
equalise the extremity of agony of the two men, seeing that one 
of them is childless. 

“THE TAMING OF THE SHREW.” 

The Lyceum and its various belongings are this month our 
Charles I.’s head. We cannot—nor indeed would we—get away ~ 
from them. Le roi est mort—for a time in Wellington Street. 
Vive la revme. Ada Rehan. She is undoubtedly an artist—a 
great artist. And yet the impression left after careful reading 
and watching, is that the ecstasies over her are a little overdone. 
We will not go so far as to say, “It is the very ecstasy of mad- 
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ness." But it does look asif Mr. Daly was not altogether un- 
skilled in the management of something other than a theatre— 
to wit, the press. 

Comparison is inevitable between the Benson Globe perform- 
ance and this of the Daly’s. The Americans are more tender 
with their Shakspere in one way than the English Company. 
They play the Induction, whose reason, and hence the less un- 
reasonableness of the play, we have dealt with before. It is 
hard work criticising the critics. But when some of our most 
painstaking fall foul of the Dalys for retaining and reproducing 
almost the only genuinely Shaksperian part of the play of any 
length, it is time to protest. The wild and boisterous extrava- 
gance of everything after the Induction only become possible if 
we bear in mind that the play is seen by Christopher Sly and 
through Christopher Sly’s eyes dazed with alcohol. For our 
part, the drunken tinker is the most real personage in the piece, 
and not without some hints of the pathos that is worked out 
more fully, though by different ways, in Bottom and Malvolio. 

The best thing in the Globe Shaksperian performances was, as 
we have before noted, the admirable stage-management. In the 
Dalys’ “re-arrangement ” the stage management is good, but is 
certainly not better than that of Mr. Hugh Moss. ‘Two points 
of difference amongst many. The scene in Lucentio’s Banquet 
Hall is more gorgeous at the Lyceum, but less artistic. And the 
thrusting of Vincentio into Petruchio’s house is not nearly as 
effective as the meeting on the highway ; to say nothing of its 
giving no opportunity to the donkey that played so well in the 
Globe version. And yet another. What's the use of Grumio’s 
description of the muddy home-coming of the bride when bride 
and bridegroom walk in spick and span, as if they had stepped 
out of Peter Robinson’s? Messrs. Moss and Benson took care 
that they should be well bedraggled, and there was the good 
business of Curtis brushing the road-stained clothes of her mis- 
tress that was to be. 

The playing of all the parts was, with the exception of the two 
chiefs, not very striking, save for the heroic struggles with the 
American accent, made by everybody except the low comedians, 
who gave in from the outset. Mr. John Drew is, of the men, the 
best master of English, and he is well to look at, and a bold and 
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vigorous actor. He might have been less well dressed when he 
comes in the fantastical garb to bring Catherine to the wedding. 
Miss Ada Rehan makes what seems to us the common mistake of 
most of the actresses that play Catherine. The elder daughter of 
Baptista is not a virago, but a spoilt child. And even if artistic 
opinion is divided upon this point, it must surely be unanimous 
upon the gigantic blunder, the artistic crime that Miss Rehan 
commits in taking a call in the middle of an act. If an amateur 
did this we should all shriek at him or her for presumption, im- 
pudence, what not. When a professional actress sins in this way 
there are no terms too strong for condemnation. After all, the 
hodge-podge “ Taming of the Shrew” and the somewhat artificial 
character of Catherine are not fair tests. This will come in the 
playing of Rosalind in “ As you like it.”. Of this more anon— 
videlicet next month. 
IBSEN READINGS. 

Mrs. Irving Winslow, at the Haymarket and Steinway Hall, 
read “The Enemy of the People,” “ Nora,” and “The Lady from 
the Sea.” Only the Haymarket reading came under our notice. 
The play was not a wise selection. It is not Ibsen at his best. 
It is of local and narrowed interest as compared with, say 
“Ghosts” or “The Doll’s House.” And the central figure in it 
being a man, handicaps, to some extent, a woman reader. The 
reader has not much power of voice characterisation, and, there- 
fore, made Mrs. Stockmann and her daughter Petra pretty much 
one and the same. And she read them both as whining women, 
and, different as they are from one another, neither of them is 
that. And then there was the blunder of interpolating words 
and phrases. There may be a question as to whether a work of 
art, such as a play of Ibsen, is under any circumstances to be cut. 
But even those who would answer the question in the affirma- 
tive would agree that the cutting must be judicious and that it 
should not be supplemented by words and phrases not in the 


text. ALEC NELSON. 
E. M, A. 
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MUSIC NOTES. 


To begin an article with a quotation is, I am told, an offence 
against the highest laws of literary art. I have sinned in this 
way more than once, in these monthly records of things done, ill 
or well, in the musical world, so I will for this occasion forbear. 
But I am sorely tempted to quote a whole story from Scripture 
—nothing, indeed, less familiar than the story of Noah, his ark, 
and his feathered emissaries. On which trite text I should like 
to preach, drawing an obvious but exact analogy between the 
patriarch sending forth his birds to see if the floods were 
assuaged, and the critics who have, during the past month, been 
wearily waiting to see the tide of concerts and music—c’est autre 
chose, very often—abate. The floods are abating: the day on 
which these lines are written has been, to the best of my belief, 
entirely sine pondere, which is to say, unburdened by any con- 
cert. So that we, who for unknown sins in some previous 
existence, are bidden to grow tired of what we love most dearly, 
may confidently expect that the mountain-tops of art will pre- 
sently emerge from the deluge; and that thereon we shall be 
able to rest and to look out on the sunshine. 

The ark, in a word, is just touching the peak of Ararat ; and 
one has time to speak of the terrors of the past forty days and 
nights, and to calculate damages. ‘The list of these begins, | 
suppose, with the opera. Dropping the language of symbolism, 
the most noticeable things to record are the revivals at Covent 
Garden of “ Le Prophéte” and “ Esmeralda.” Both were attended 
by crowded audiences ; but whether these came together from 
mere curiosity, or to hear the famous artists who took part, or 
because they thought that in the forms of these two operas they 
were really supporting high art, I cannot pretend to say. 
Possibly the majority were actuated by all three reasons. I con- 
fess that the second was the most powerful in my own case. I 
do not care for Meyerbeer’s opera, which throws into detestable 
prominence its composer's most detestable features. Meyerbeer 
is, of course, a quite insoluble problem ; but, arguing solely from 
comparison with other artists, I cannot wholly agree with those 
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who attribute all his vulgarities to wilful insincerity. Had he 
persisted in degrading his art with the consciousness of which 
most people accuse him, I cannot think that his genius would 
have retained its vitality so long. Wilful and frequent prosti- 
tution of ability means a speedy corruption and ultimate loss of 
power. I prefer to think that Meyerbeer’s genius was in some 
way limited and encroached upon by mere cleverness, trying to 
make up for intermitted inspiration, and that the ridiculous or 
disgusting banalities of much of his work were not always due 
to conscious insincerity. However this may be, “ Le Prophéte ” 
remains for me one of the most irritating operas I have ever 
heard. Not even the beautiful benediction can efface the im- 
pression left by the absurd scene in which Bertha is surrendered 
by John—in which she puts her head out of the most obvious 
cupboard in which she is supposed to be hidden, and joins.in the 
ensemble with the man who is hunting for her. And, to me, the 
great scene following the coronation is almost spoiled by the 
clap-trap phrases in which Fidés renounces claim upon her son, 
and declares herself a liar. Then that last act of pantomimic 
fires and ballet-girls is so immitigably vulgar that one dares to 
wish for some manager with sufficient courage to cut it out alto- 
gether, and make the opera end as John completes the full 
atrocity of moral matricide. The purists would make a great 
outery of course, but purism and Meyerbeer have little in common. 

As for the performance. Mademoiselle Richard has played 
Fidés in magnificent style. Her voice is just a trifle worn in 
places, but it is still so fine and sympathetic that one is well 
content ; and she acts with a breadth and dignity very rare on 
the London stage. It is hard to remember any performance 
more convincing than this. She is more than matched, however, 
by Jean de Reszke as John of Leyden. In the earlier scenes of 
the opera, he was a little tame; but later, he sang and acted 
with incomparable grandeur. The fervour with which he sang 
his last number in the third act, seemed to touch the zenith of 
spiritual enthusiasm ; but he rose even higher in the Coronation 
Seene. Here was no conscious impostor, blaspheming against 
the highest feelings of life ; for the moment, at all events, he was 
convinced of the authenticity of his vocation, and you were sure 
that when he repudiated his mother, he felt that every tie, 
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physical and spiritual, had long been broken between then. 
There was in his bearing an inspired nobility that compelled 
worship and belief; and as for his singing—well, I do not expect 
ever to hear anything more superb. The other performers 
suffered inevitable eclipse; Edouard de Reszke, as the chief 
Anabaptist, alone excepted. 

Madame Melba and Jean de Reszke were associated in the 
performance of “Esmeralda,” which, on the evening of July 12, 
was added to the Covent Garden répertoire. They that dwell in 
the provinces have had more opportunities of hearing Mr. Goring 
Thomas’s opera than we in London; and they have set upon it 
the seal of their approval. So I suppose itis all right. That 
there is some exquisite and passionate music in it, is true enough : 
whether it is a great opera is quite another thing. If by its 
transference to our one opera-house, Mr. Harris means to imply 
that it is the only English opera worthy of such fate, Mr. Harris 
is wrong. If, on the other hand, he means to do the same by 
“'Thorgrim” and one or two other works which might be named, 
he is right. I hope he 2s right. Since its first performance at 
Drury Lane some seven years ago, Mr. Goring Thomas has im- 
proved his opera in some respects, and altered it in more. Now 
he kills Phoebus—which certainly gives a good situation. 
Madame Melba, of course, took the part of the heroine, whose 
music served admirably to show off the Australian singers’ 
“faultily faultless” glittermg voice; and M. Jean de Reszke 
was magnificent as the hero. M. Lassalle made a great deal out 
of Frollo’s part, and Miss Pinkert, MM. Dufriche, Winogradow, 
and Montariol helped bravely towards a good ensemble. The 
choruses had been insufficiently rehearsed under Mr. Randegger. 

The rest of the musical performances, apart from the opera, 
ask for little comment. The Philharmonic Concerts concluded 
with a performance of the Choral Symphony—so did the Richter; 
but the spirit of criticism does not move me to say more about 
the latter than this, that it was almost, if not quite, the finest on 
record! The London branch of the Wagner Society—of which 
I am a member, but which, for all that, is a rather unsatisfactory 
kind of thing—gave their annual concert in conjunction with 
Herr Richter, when the programme was Wagner, nothing but 
Wagner—but not the whole Wagner. The Prelude and Liebes- 
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tod from “ Tristan,” the closing scenes from “ Die Walkiire ” and 
“ Gotterdiimmerung,” and the overtures to “ Rienzi” and “The 
Flying Dutchman,” were given—most of them admirably. Miss 
Pauline Cramer and Mr. Henschel were the vocalists, and sang 
with really splendid effect. Some people, by the way, have 
lately been grumbling about the coarseness of Richter’s brass. 
A cultured American lady, fresh from the Boston Symphony 
Concerts, confessed to me the other day that she was very dis- 
appointed with Richter’s band. She referred, of course, not to 
readings, but to the orchestra itself. “ Neither Gericke nor 
Nikisch,” she said, “ would tolerate such coarse brass.” I never 
heard the famous Boston orchestra under either conductor, and 
cannot make comparisons; but certainly the brass—the trom- 
bones especially—is very coarse. Then the Wagner Society 
further was guilty of a conversazione, at which some people 
listened to a performance, by Miss Pauline Cramer, Mr. Bernard 
Lane, and Mr. Frederick King, of the entire first act of “ Die 
Walkiire.” The lady distinguished herself. 

I ought to signalise the function which took place on July 8 
at Kensington Gore, when the Prince of Wales laid the founda- 
tion stone of the new buildings of the Royal College of Music, 
for which Mr. Samson Fox, with almost unexampled generosity, 
has given the sum of £45,000. I ought, I fear, to have given 
precedence to this interesting event, from which great things 
should grow in the future. As it is, I must leave unuttered a 
good many thoughts which come to me about the duties, or 
rather the responsibilities, of an institution so splendidly en- 
dowed with good wishes, as well as with money; only saying 
this now. The highest duties of the college are not concerned 
with the education of a huge number of young people, but with 
the establishment throughout the country of these young people, 
when they have left the college, in positions which will enable 
them to make vigorous onslaught against provincial ignorance 
and prejudice. SIDNEY R. THomMpPson, 
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HaveELock (English Men of Action), by Archibald Forbes (Mac- 
millan). The English Men of Action Series strongly resembles 
in binding, size, and general get-up, Messrs. Sonnenschein’s Social 
Science Series. However, as there is, we believe, no copyright 
in matters of binding, we suppose nobody has a right to complain. 
For those who are attracted by the lives of military men, ex- 
plorers, etc., the series will doubtless form the proverbial “ welcome 
addition ” to the library. “Mr. Archibald Forbes relates the leading 
incidents in the military career of the Anglo-Indian celebrity in 
a manner to be comprehended of the multitude, albeit, perhaps, 
somewhat too journalistically. The merits or demerits of Have- 
lock as a tactician we are not competent to discuss, but those 
minded to do so will find all the requisite data in Mr. Forbes’ 
little book, which also furnishes a succinct epitome of the chief 
events in that ill-starred attempt of the Hindoos to throw off 
the British yoke, known as the “ Indian mutiny.” 

PETERBOROUGH, by William Stebbing (eid). Mr. William 
Stebbing’s Peterborough, in the same series, is a book involving 
considerably greater research than Mr. Forbes’. A good insight 
into the court-society of James II. and Anne is afforded the 
general reader, but, as a matter of course, the greater part of the 
book is occupied with the war in Spain, which is gone into with 
considerable elaboration of detail. Still we cannot say that 
Peterborough strikes us as anything more than a court intriguer 
and more or less successful military adventurer, very much like 
any other individual of that ilk, nor is the period (late 17th and 
early 18th century) exactly an exhilarating one, either in the 
history of this country or of the world at large. 

LorD CLIVE, by Colonel Sir Charles Wilson, abid. (Macmillan). 
—The latest accession to the “ English Men of Action Series” is 
Col. Wilson’s “ Life of Lord Clive.” The book is prefaced with 
an outline map of India which, for a wonder, seems tolerably 
clear, and will enable the reader to follow without difficulty the 
adventures of the Anglo-Indian magnate whose career it describes. 
The tone in which the subject is treated may be imagined from 
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the author’s name and may be estimated from the concluding 
sentence of the book :—“ Great in council, great in war, great in 
his exploits, which were many, and great in his faults, which 
were few, Clive will ever be remembered as the man who laid 
deeply the foundations of our Indian Empire, and who, in a time 
of national despondency, restored the tarnished honour of the 
British arms.” But apart from these occasional tossings of the 
mane and waggings of the tail of that noble animal the British 
Lion, Col. Wilson appears to give a full account, supported by 
extracts from contemporary documents, of the transactions of 
Clive’s administration. The “ Heaven-sent General,” as Chatham 
called him, it cannot be denied, showed considerable spirit in his 
manner of defence before the House of Lords when accused of 
embezzling the public monies, etc., though, whether he cleared 
himself of the charge, is another matter. 

From HANDEL TO HALLE. Louis Engel (Sonnenschein).—This 
luxuriously got up quarto volume has been boycotted by the trade. 
Copies, we understand, already ordered, having been counter- 
manded for no other reason than that the author was the subject 
of a recent scandal—we say the author, although it must be re- 
membered that two of the longest and most important of the 
ten articles of which the book consists are autobiographical, and 
therefore not from the pen of Dr. Engel at all. Such small- 
minded hypocrisy would certainly be impossible in any other 
country. Here it is apparently regarded as a legitimate means 
of indicating moral superiority. Without any prejudice, however, 
in the matter, we cannot conscientiously say that the book is a 
good one. It might do well enough to lay on a drawing-room 
table, but there is nothing to be found in it that is in any way 
new to the student of the history of music. The two non- 
musical chapters of the volume, the autobiographies of Professors 
Herkomer and Huxley respectively, will be to the average reader 
probably by a long way the most interesting portions. But, 
then, what on earth have they to do with the development of 
musical art from “ Handel to Hallé?” If it be replied that Pro- 
fessor Herkomer is a successful amateur musician and composer 
(which, though hardly sufficient to give him a leading place in 
the history,of music, might serve as a colourable pretext for his 
introduction into the present work), how about Professor Huxley, 
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whose only claim toa place among the muses would seem to 
rest upon a boyish resemblance to Sir Herbert Oakley’s father (or 
grandfather)? Still, although the letterpress of the book has not 
any great importance, the portraits, which are generally well done, 
should give the work a certain value apart from anything else. 
THE JEWS UNDER RoMAN RULE. By W. D. Morrison (Story 
of the Nations, T. Fisher Unwin).—This latest volume of Mr. 
Fisher Unwin’s extensive historical series fully maintains its 
best traditions. Mr. Morrison has given a careful and scholarly 
survey of the subject he has chosen. The book is divided into 
two parts, the first dealing with the history of Palestine, from 
the first indications of direct Roman influence in Oriental affairs, 
under Antiochus Epiphanes in the 2nd century B.C., to the sup- 
pression of the great insurrection under Hadrian, A.c. 185; and 
the second treating of “The structure of Jewish society under 
Roman rule.” It will be seen from the above that Mr. Morrison 
breaks off his historical survey at ‘the time when the Jewish 
nation finally lost all trace of independent existence as a state, and 
all hope of recovering it. Mr. Morrison’s style as a historian is 
clear and terse, though we miss, to some extent, the graphic pen of 
Renan, in the description of the “ Zealots,” and the anarchy pre- 
ceding the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. But the most 
valuable part of the book to many persons will probably be the 
second, in which, besides displaying a thorough first-hand know- 
ledge of sources, Mr. Morrison has succeeded in admirably con- 
densing into a comparatively few pages the researches of the 
first German and other scholars, such as Wellhausen, Hausrath, 
Kiinen, Renan, Robertson Smith, ete. etc. The book, it should 
be added, is generally impartial, and is written throughout in 
a commendably critical spirit. The illustrations which form 
such a noteworthy feature of this series are well up to the usual 
mark in the present instance. There are several excellent re- 
productions of views, and a good map at the beginning. 
GIOVANNI Pico DELLA MIRANDOLA: Translated from the Latin 
by Sir Thomas More. Edited with introduction and notes by 
J.M. Rigg, Esq. (London, David Nutt, 1890.)—Although this book 
does not contain 150 pages, it is a veritable édition de luxe in its 
way. It forms the second issue of Mr. Nutt’s “Tudor Library.” 
Pico della Mirandola had a nephew, Giovanni Francesco by name, 
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who wrote a short life of his uncle. This life was translated 
into English together with some of the religious poems of Pico, 
by Sir Thomas More, and of the translation in question, we have 
a reprint in the present volume. There is, in addition, an ap- 
pendix consisting of notes and an introduction by the editor, 
Mr. J. M. Rigg. The introduction is a most admirable piece of 
work, giving a complete view of Pico’s relation to the contem- 
porary movements in Italy, and of his place in the history of 
philosophy. More’s translation is carefully printed in the 
original spelling and with the old curious frontispiece representing 
the Crucifixion, with sundry scourges, the crown of thorns, the 
cock crowing on a pillar, the kneeling figure of a man, and other 
emblems. We wish Mr. Nutt all possible success in the present 
series, one of the most interesting of his recent ventures in similar 
directions. As Mr. Nutt includes translations in the “Tudor 
Library,” we would suggest his reprinting the curious English 
rendering of the De Consolatione, bearing date, if we remember 
rightly, 1557. An introduction by Mr. Rigg on the general 
history of the Boéthius writings, and especially of this renowned 
treatise, during the middle ages, would form a valuable and 
interesting addition to such a volume. E. B. B. 

THE Srory OF THE NATIONS. Scotland. By John Mackintosh, 
LL.D. (T. Fisher Unwin). This book is a mere compilation with- 
out any indication of independent research. When well done, 
such a work has its legitimate place and value, but one expects 
the writer to be well abreast of the literature of the subject, and 
to show some sense of proportion in dealing with his topics. 
Even in these respects, high praise cannot be given to the book 
before us. Irritating statements like the following are of frequent 
occurrence. “A people of the Basque race spread over the greater 
part of Europe before the arrival of any branch of the Aryan race.” 
Ten years ago such a statement might have passed muster ; 
but scarcely now in view of recent controversies as to the origin , 
of the Aryans in Europe, and the large number of authorities in 
favour of the autochthonous theory. 

A very full account is given of Edward the First’s proceedings 
in Scotland. The deeds of Wallace and Bruce are expatiated 
upon at great length, with little attempt, however, to separate 
ascertained facts from the myths which have grown up round 
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their names. One looks in vain, too, on turning to the account of 
Mary Queen of Scots, for any discussion of disputed points. 
For example, our author quietly states, that Bothwell murdered 
Darnley and that Mary was no party to the transaction. No 
doubt Aytoun, the great Queen Mary worshipper, makes the same 
assumption in his poem “ Bothwell;” but in his preface he 
pleads poetical licence rather than historical accuracy as his 
justification. 

The religious controversies are well discussed, and the Disrup- 
tion of 1843 is clearly explained. This is high praise, so far as 
it goes, because to get an idea of the Free Kirk movement into an 
Englishman’s head, is as hard as to get a joke into a Scotchman’s 
is said to be. Stripped of high-sounding phrases about “ spiritual 
independence,” “Christ's Kingdom,” and so forth, the claim 
was essentially to use public money without submitting to public 
control. In surrendering the revenues the Free Kirk obtained, 
certainly, the shadow of freedom, only to fall into the substantial 
slavery and ecclesiastical domination which has repressed all 
independent thought and still ruthlessly extrudes its Robertson 
Smiths. 

As we have hinted, the book wants point and directness. 
Everything in it has been as well or better done before. 

G. W. 


THE Tragic Muse. By Henry James. (Macmillan and 
Co.)—Mr. Henry James’s new novel is supremely irritating. It 
is so very clever—and such a complete failure. It is full of 
admirable passages, of keenly observed “ situations,” of real 
documents humains—and yet—and yet—there is nothing in 
it that lives. Mr. James seems to have been trying to combine 
Balzac and Zola—both, of course, toned down to the dull 
decorousness needful for a sale at Mudie’s—with Henry James, 
the result being that all the cleverness, all the wit, all the 
epigrams, and all the shrewdness go for nothing. There is no 
life in it. As Mr. James would say, ca ne vit pas. There are 
any number of people. Some, the actress, the “ tragic muse,” 
Miriam, e.g., admirably (still to speak like Mr. James) posée—yet 
despite all the brilliant analysis, a sad failure. The gods have 
breathed no life into Mr. James’s statue. And so with most of 
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the other characters. If only the book were just a little worse ! 
If it were not so good it would not be so bad. 

And why does Mr. James constantly write as if he were 
translating from the French? ‘That the girl who has grown up 
abroad (the actress who, despite her foreign education, speaks 
with a faultless English accent) should occasionally translate a 
French phrase literally, is right enough ; it is even permissible 
in the Secretary of the English Embassy who has lived long in 
Paris. But why should all the Britishers speak this curious 
idiom, and why should Mr. James himself translate from French 
rather than write English—or even American ? 

Mr. James is so dipver, one is disappointed to see him fail—but 
failure al y a. 


LorpD Byron. By the Hon. Roden Noel. Great Writer 
Series. (Walter Scott.)\—In the Hon. Roden Noel’s “ Byron,” 
we are not haunted—as one so often is in these “ Series” editions 
—by the feeling that the volume has been written to order, and 
that its writer is prepared to turn out any number of like 
volumes at so much per dozen or per hundred. Indeed, taken 
all in all, the little book is a very welcome addition to our Byron 
literature. 

Mr. Noel has one invaluable quality for writing about Byron. 
He has not merely an honest and enthusiastic admiration for all 
that was great, noble, beautiful in his hero. He has a rare 
understanding of his hero’s small and unlovely sides—and this 
understanding is due, in at least one instance, to the understand- 
ing born of sympathy. Thus while Mr. Noel denounces in good 
set terms the undoubted snobbishness of “H Lordship” on more 
than one occasion, he shows, with the most charming naiveté, that 
he is something of a snob himself. And so, even when denouncing 
this smallest, meanest side of Byron, Mr. Noel speaks under- 
standingly. And we are always less likely to be unjust where 
we consciously or unconsciously sympathize. 

Mr. Noel feels, and will, I believe, make his readers feel, how 
much of good, of fine strength there was in Byron. Mr. Noel 
loves Byron and will, I think, make the readers of his Biography 
love him too, But all the same Mr. Noel is curiously borné, and 
is curiously guilty of what he so vigorously censures in others. 
He protests against the narrow folk who find it impossible to 
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admire one poet without running down another, who cannot love 
Shelley, ¢.g., without professing a fine contempt for Byron, and 
find admiration of “ Prometheus Unbound” altogether incompa- 
tible with admiration of “Don Juan.” Mr. Noel tries hard to be 
fair to both Shelley and Byron, and fails signally. Thus he is 
very indignant at the shameful calumnies, voiced by Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe, against Byron. He says, it seems to me very truly, that 
‘‘ Byron did once, and once only, love utterly and perfectly, and 
this love was for his sister ;” and he asks, “ What are all the pru- 
rient scandals of conventional propriety in the face of this cer- 
tainty ?” Yet, where Shelley is concerned, Mr. Noel seems rather 
on the side of the “ prurient scandal” of the purity mongers, On 
pp. 18—19, he describes the life of the Shelleys, Claire, and Byron 
in Switzerland. He distinctly tells us that when with Shelley, 
“ Byron was at his best. That strange, volatile, yet ideal-loving 
and ethereal spirit touched the robuster and earthlier soul of his 
great brother to finer issues. .... Indeed the influence of 
Shelley .... is to be felt in the subtler touches of the later 
Childe Harold.” And Mr. Noel goes on, “He was now falsely 
accused in England .... the lie being repeated by Southey, of 
living in promiscuous intercourse with two sisters, 7.c., Mary God- 
win and Jane Clairmont..... The same story was luter told also 
about Shelley.” This is what Mr. Noel says on pp. 18 to 19. Yet 
only six pages later, on p. 26, he actually declares Byron “ be- 
lieved that she (Claire) and Mary Godwin were living in promis- 
cuous intercourse with Shelley, and worse, that she and Shelley 
had placed their new-born child in a foundling hospital.” The 
story, Mr. Noel admits, was “spread by the malice” of some ser- 
vants, but he assures us “ Byron” (he is good enough to say, 
“unwarrantably ”) “took it for gospel!”. No, Byron with all 
his faults was incapable of this. He who had been “ touched to 
finer issues” by his intercourse with Shelley and Mary, he who 
had looked into that holy of holies, the “heart of hearts,” he never, 
even at his worst, fell tothis. The whole incident of the Hoppner 
letter (for which we still must be thankful—has it not given us 
that letter of Mary’s written with her heart’s blood ?) was bad, 
but possibly Jess infamous than either Byron or Shelley worship- 
pers respectively, would have us think. Is it not possible that 
Byron never sent on that letter, less from design than carelessness ? 
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He had behaved badly ; he loatlied Claire ; he put off his explan- 
ation, and the longer he put it off, the more difficult it became, 
and never having believed one word of the vile tale, he did not 
realise what it might mean to the others. And so nothing was 
done, and the letters remained in Lord Byron’s desk to testify for 
ever to his own (even taking the most lenient view) cruel and 
wicked indifference, and to the love of Shelley and Mary. But 
whatever view we take, surely anything is better—even to think 
* Byron deliberately and for his own ends suppressed Mary’s letter— 
than to think for a single moment he believed that hideous lie— 
he who knew Shelley and Mary. 

With all its faults, the Hon. Roden Noel’s “ Life” should be 
useful both to those familiar, and not familiar with Byron Litera- 
ture. Only, won’t Mr. Noel in future editions delete a few of 
the many and somewhat irritating notes of admiration he is so 
lavish of ? 

E. M. A. 

SANITY AND Insaniry. By Charles Mercier. M.B. [Contem- 
porary Science Series. Walter Scott|—A volume that keeps up 
the high standard of this excellent series. Thus far, as far as [ 
have seen, there has not been a weak work in it. Although 
I speak, not knowing one earlier member—the Evolution 
of Sex. Of this, however, that jade Rumour and her sister 
Criticism, speak highly. And later, [ may have to endorse—or 
otherwise. In any case, Mr. Mercier’s book is a book. ’Tis a:l- 
mirably done. The only weak side is the literary. And this, in 
a work avowedly scientific—Contemporarily Scientific—may be 
forgiven. Although the over-use of quotation and of alliteration 
and the occasional carelessness as to the concord might so easily 
be remedied. The volume wisely starts with an excellent ac- 
count of the nervous system. Excellent in two ways 
It is accurate; it is popular. And the wedding of these 
twain is as difficult as that of Benedick and Beatrice—and 
as desirable. In the 46 pages devoted to this necessary pre- 
liminary, | can only find one blunder. That is on page seven. 
it is not the direction in which the nerve-currents pass through 
the nerves that determines results, in the shape of feeling or 
movement, as the case may be. It is the nature of the terminals 
of the carrying nerves. Probably, nerves, like copper wires (to 
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use the much-used electricity parallel) carry currents in both 
directions. But if the nerves end in a centre, we have feelings 
or emotions, or even thoughts. And if they end in muscles, we 
have contraction and movement. With, as far as I know, this 
solitary exception, the account of the nervous system is so ac- 
curate that it might.be given to an examiner at South Kensington, 
and so popular that it might be offered to a Young Men’s Christian 
Association. Upon this follows a 50 page, but admirable, chapter 
on Mind. Everything is interpreted in terms of matter and of 
motion—the only reasonable factors in the equation. Even that 
stumbling-block of the psychologist, Will, and that yet larger 
stumbling-block of the theologist, Free Will, are calmly, coldly 
discussed and dismissed on the purely material basis. The de- 
finition of insanity is a disorder of the adjustment of self to 
surroundings, and self is as material as are surroundings. The 
primary factor is disorder of the highest nervous arrangements. 
And through this disorder, conduct and consciousness are thrown 
out of gear. The causes of insanity are that most fruitful and 
far-reaching one, heredity, direct stress, indirect stress, from 
within and without. And its forms are idiocy, imbecility, sleep, 
old age, drunkenness, melancholy, dementia, exaltation. Do you 
plead “ Guilty,” reader, to any or all of these? As one reads this 
notable book, the inclination is to shriek “Guilty.” Just as with 
Mr. Havelock Ellis’ “ Criminal,” one feels how narrow is the 
boundary between us and them—how, indeed, we overlap. They 
are but ourselves exaggerated. We are but these toned down. 
E. A. 





It is a little late in this year, but not too late for 1890, and 
quite early for 1891, and those who have memories, to refer to 
journeys Norwaywards. But some of the Ibsen and Scandinavia 
lovers are travelling that northward way even this month, and of 
their travel there may be notes in 7ime. He or she, or he and 
she, that are uncertain as to routes should try the Wilson Line 
from London to Christiania or Hull to Drontheim. It lands you 
in the heart of the fjords and mountains. 
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